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INTRODUCTION. 

A 'ballad' means really a dance-song. The word, 
Italian in origin, was derived from the Troubadours^ 
of Provence by Norman-French minstrels, and by them 
was introduced into England, where it seems to have 
been at first applied to the native ' ring-song ' — a song 
in short rimed stanzas chanted by a ring of dancers, 
or as an accompaniment to dancers. The name was 
then extended to other folk-songs — to Lays and Gestes 
and popular Rimes, legendary, heroic, and romantic. 

These 'ballads' were recited by minstrels (like the 
rhapsodists of Homeric times), and were as welcome in 
the cottage of the peasant as in the hall of the noble. 
By whom they were originally composed is unknown ; 
nor is it of much importance, for in course of time so 
many different versions sprang up, and so many addi- 
tions or alterations were made to suit public taste 

^'The invention of the Troabedours was fertile in danoe- 
BongB. . . . Suoh was the famooB Card, and the Etpringerie^ 
or jamping danoe. From the same souroe oarae the BaUaiat 
or Ballad' (Grove's Diet, of Munc), This Ballata must be 
distinguished from the Ballade of French literature— a short 
poem of very conventional type. Notice in passing that very 
probably all rhythm in music and poetry originated in the 
movements of marching, dancing, rowing, etc. (See remarks on 
Rhythm in English Verae in my edition of Lycidas.) 
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viii ENGLISH BALLADS 

and sentiment, that we may regard an old ballad as 
a 'folk-song' — a work of the people — rather than the 
composition of any single writer. They were, as a 
rule, short, vivid narratives, consisting of one or more 
' fittes ' (cantos) of four-lined stanzas in rough rime and 
rhythm, and were chanted to a repeated melody, with 
or without a chorus or refrain.^ 

Such rough, vigorous folk-songs were admirably suited 
to the national taste, which would have been totally 
incapable of appreciating the delicately polished love- 
poetry of the Troubadours and Minnesingers, or the 
long Sagas and Epics, such as the Norse EddOy the Ger- 
man Nibdungenlied^ and the French Charlemagne Romances, 
which at that time (say, about 1200) were popular among 
other European nations. 

The ballads in our collection differ very much in age 
and in character. The earliest written or printed copies 
of our oldest ballads date probably from about 1500, 
but some of these old ballads evidently existed in their 
present form a century, or even perhaps two centuries, 
before that date ; and these versions seem to have been 
founded on older folk-songs, fragments of which have 
from time to time been discovered. Some, indeed, of 
these old songs (as is the case also with many fairy-tales) 
are thought to be derived from sources more ancient 
than our earliest English civilisation, and to be com- 
paratively modem adaptations, with new local colouring, 
of very old themes, which are to be found not only 

^ Many old ballads had their special tones, and most of these 
tunes seem to have been originally dance-tunes. Chevy Chaae 
was sung to three tunes, one of which was the well-known ' The 
Hunt is up.' 
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among otber Earopean nations, but even among 
Orientals and Africans. To this class of ballads belong 
Kempiony Tamkme^ and YouT^f BHchan. 

Besides these there are not a few that are interesting 
on account of their historical background, although it 
must be confessed that in most cases this historical back- 
ground is rather faint and vague. Such are Chevy Chase, 
Sir Patrick Spens, The Eobin Hood baUadSj Fair JSosamnndy 
and The Death of Damley. 

Others, again, possess what one may perhaps call a 
literary background. Some of these, such as King 
Copheiiio, King Lear, The Jew of Venice, and King Arthur's 
Death, although of no great value as poetry, are very 
interesting because of their association with what is 
supremely great in our literature. 

But the true value of our ballads does not consist in 
their backgrounds. It consists in their poetry; and 
some of them stand in the very first rank as poetry 
on account of their descriptive and imaginative power, 
or their intense pathos. There is in some of these old 
poems the same vividness of natural feeling and direct- 
ness of speech which we find in Homer and the 
Nibelungenlied, and which sometimes makes one turn 
away dissatisfied from the artificiality of ordinary poetry. 

In the present collection, which consists of two Parts, 
will be found about twenty modem ballads. These 
pieces are to some extent imitative, and may therefore 
seem to lack that perfect sincerity which is essential 
for all true art In many cases, in spite of external 
similarity, they possess little or nothing of the grand 
rugged strength of an old ballad — ^the strength, as it 
were, of some old gnarled oak-tree — and sometimes they 
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do not possess even an outward similarity with anything 
that one regards as a typical English ballad. 

But many of these modem ballads are nevertheless 
very noble poems, entirely worthy to stand side by 
side with the best of our old ballads, whether or not 
we are willing to admit them into exactly that class 
of poetry to which Chevy Chase^ Kempion, and Helen 
of Kkcannell belong. 



1. THE ANCIENT BALLAD OF CHEVY CHASE, 

The First Fitt. 

Thb Percy out of Northumberland, 

And a vow to God made he. 
That he would hunt in the mountains 

Of Cheviot within dajs three. 
In the mauger of doughtj Douglas 

And all that with him b& 

The fattest harts in all Cheviot 

He said he would kill and carry them away. 
*6y my faith,' said the doughty Douglas again, 

*I will kft that hunting, if that I may.' lo 

Then Percy out of Bamborough came, 

And with him a mighty menye, 
With fifteen hundred archers bold ; 

They were chosen out of shires three. 

This began on a Monday at mom 

In Cheviot the hills so hie; 
The child may rue that is unborn ; 

It was the more pitie. 

The drivers thorough the woodSs went 
For to raise the deer ; to 

Bowmen bicker'd upon the bent 
With their broad arrows dear. 
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Then the wild thorough the wood^a went 

On every side sheer; 
Greyhounds thorough the grev6e glent^ 

For to kill their deer. 

They began in Cheyiot the hills above 

Early on a Monan-day ; 
By that it drew to the hour of noon 

A hundred fat harts dead there lay. ao 

They blew a mort upon the bent; 

They sembled on Bid6e sheer: 
To the quarry then the Percy went^ 

To see the brittling of the deer. 

He said ^It was the Douglas' promise 

This day to meet me here, 
Bnt I wist he would fail, verament' ; 

A great oath the F^rcy sware. 

At the last a squire of Northumberland 
Looked at his hand full nigh ; «o 

He was ware of the doughty Douglas coming 
With him a mighty menye 

Both with spear, bill, and brand; 

It was a mighty sight to see ; 
Hardier men both of heart nor hand 

Were not in Ghristiantie. 

They were twenty hundred spearmen good 

Withouten any fail; 
They were borne along by the water of Tweed 

In the bounds of Tivydale. ao 

' Leave off the brittling of the deer,' he said, 
'And to your bows look ye take good heed, 

For never since ye were of your mothers born 
Had ye never so mickle need.' 
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The doughty Douglas on a steed 

He rode at his men befom ; 
His armonr glittered as a glede ; 

A bolder bairn was never bom. 

'Tell me what men je are/ he says, 

' Or whose men that ye be 1 eo 

Who gave you leave to hunt in this 

Cheviot chase in the spite of me?' 

The first man that ever him an answer made, 

It was the good lord Percy ; 
*We will not tell thee what men we are 

Nor whose men that we be, 
But we will hunt here in this chase 

In the spite of thine and of thee. 

■ 

'The fattest harts in all Cheviot 

We have killed, and cast to carry them away.' 70 
'By my troth,' said the doughty Douglas again, 

'There-for the one of us shall die this day.' 

Then said the doughty Douglas 

Unto the lord Percy : 
'To kill all these guiltless men, 

Alas, it were great pitie. 

'But Percy, thou art a lord of land ; 

I am an Earl call'd within my countrie; 
Let all our men upon a parti stand. 

And do the battle of thee and of me.' M 

'Now a curse on his crown,' said the lord Percy, 

' Whosoever thereto says nay ! 
By my troth, doughty Douglas,' he says, 

'Thoa shalt never see that day. 
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* Neither in England, Scotland, nor France, 

There is no man of a woman bom, 
But, an fortune be my chance, 

I dare meet him one man for one.' 

Then bespake a squire of NorthumberUind, — 

Ric Wytharynton was his name — 90 

'It shall never be told in South-England,' he says, 
'To King Harry the fourth, for shame. 

' I wot you be great lord^ twa ; 

I am a poor squire of land ; 
I will ne'er see my captains fight on a field. 

And look on, and by myself stand ; 
Bat while I may my weapon wield 

I will fail not, both heart and hand.' 



The Sbgond Fitt. 

The English men had their bow6e bent; 

Their hearts were good yenough ; lOO 

The first of arrows that they shot off 

Seven score spearmen they slough. 

The Douglas parted his host in three, 

Like a chief chieftain of pride ; 
With sure spears of mighty tree 

They come in on every side. 

The English men let their bow6s be. 
And pulled out brands that were bright; 

It was a heavy sight to see 
Bright swords on bas'nets light. iio 

At last the Percy and the pouglas met. 
Like two captains of might and main ; 

They swapt together till they both swet 
With swords that were of fine Milan. 
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These worthy frek^ for to fight 

There-to thej were full fain, 
Till the blood out of their bas'Dets sprent 

As ever did hail or rain. 

'Hold thee, Percy,' said the Douglas, 

'And in faith I shall thee bring 120 

Where thou shalt have an earl's wages 

Of Jamie, our Scottish king. 

'Thou shalt have thy ransom free ; 

I hight thee here this thing, 
For the manfuUest man yet art thou 

That ever I conquered in field fighting.' 

'Nay,* said the Lord Percy, 

'I told it thee beforn 
That I would never yielded be 

To no man of a woman born.' iso 

With that there came an arrow hastily 

Forth of a mighty one ; 
It hath stricken the Earl Douglas 

In at the breast bone ; 

Thorough liver and lungs both 

The sharp arrow is gone, 
That never after in all his life-days 

He spake more words than one ; 
That was — ' Fight ye, my merry men, whilst ye may, 

For my life-days be gone.' , i40 

The Percy leaned on his brand 

And saw the Douglas dee ; 
He took the dead man by the hand 

And said : ' Woe is me for thee ! 

B.I. B 
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'To have saved thy life I would have parted with 

My landSfl for years three ; 
For a better man, of heart nor of hand, 

Was not in all the north countrie.' 

Of all that saw a Scottish knight, 

Was called Sir Hngh the Montgomery ; vso 

He saw the Donglas to the death was dight^ 

He spended a spear of a trusty tree. 

He rode upon a corsiare 

Through a hundred archery ; 
He never stinted, nor never blan, 

Till he came to the good lord Percy. 

He set upon the lord Percy 

A dint that was full sore ; 
With a sure spear of a mighty tree 

Clean through the body he the Percy bore, 160 

At the other side that a man might see 

A large cloth-yard and mair. 
Two better captains were not in Christiantie 

Than that day slain were there. 

An archer of Northumberland 

Saw slain was the lord Percy , 
He bare a bend-bow in his hand 

Was made of a trusty tree. 

An arrow that was a cloth-yard long 
To the hard steel haled he ; ITO 

A dint that was both sad and sore 
He set on Sir Hugh the Montgomery. 

The dint it was both sad and sair, 

That he on Montgomery set ; 
The swan-feathers that his arrow bare 

With his heart-blood were wet. ' 
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This battle began in Cheviot 

An hour before the noon, 
And when even-song bell was rung 

The battle was not half done. iso 

They took off on either hand 

By the light of the moon ; 
Many had no strength for to stand 

In Cheviot the hills aboon. 

Of fifteen hundred archers of England 

Went away but fifty and three ; 
Of twenty hundred spearmen of Scotland 

But even five and fiftie. 

So on the morrow they made them biers 
Of birch and hasel gray; 190 

Many widows with weeping tears 
Gune to fetch their mak6s away. 

Word is come to Edinborough, 

To Jamie the Scottish king, 
That doughty Douglas, lieutenant of the Marches, 

He lay slain Cheviot within. 

His hand^ did he weal and wring ; 

He said, ^Alas, and woe is mel 
Such another captain Scotland within,' 

He said ^in faith shall never be.' aoo 



Word is come to lovely London, 

To the fourth Harry, our King, 
That Lord Percy, lieutenant of the Marches, 

He lay slain Cheviot within. 

'Qod have mercy on his soul,' said King Harry, 

<Qood Lord if Thy wiU it be ! 
I have a hundred captains in England,' he said, 

' As good as ever was he ; 
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But, Percj, an I brook my life, 
Thy death well quit shall be.' sio 

JeBUB Christ our bales abate, 

And into bliss us bring; 
This was the hunting of the Cheviot 

Qod send us all good ending ! 




2. SIB PATRICK SPENa 

Thb king sits in Dunfermline town , 

Drinking the bfood red wine; 
'O where will I get a good sailor 

To sail this ship of mine?' 

Up and spake an eldem knight^ 

Sat by the king's right knee : 
'Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 

That sails upon the sea.' 

Our king has written a broad letter 

And signed it with his hand, lO 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 

Was walking on the sand. 

*To Noroway, to Noroway, 

To Noroway o'er the foam ! 
The king'b daughter of Noroway, 

'Tis thou must bring her home.' 

The first line that Sir Patrick read, 

A loud laugh laugh6d he ; 
The next line that Sir Patrick read, 

The tear blinded his ee. so 
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^O who is this has done this deed, 

This ill deed done to me, 
To send me out this time of the year 

To sail upon the sea? 

'Be it wind, be it wet, be it hail, be it sleet, 

Our ship must sail the foam ; 
The king's daughter of Noroway, 

Tis we must fetch her home.' 

They hoist their sails on Monanday mom 
With all the speed they may; so 

They have landed in Noroway 
Upon a Wodensday. 

They had not been a week, a week, 

In Noroway, but twae. 
When that the lords of Noroway 

B^gan aloud to say : 

'Ye Boottishmen spend all our king's gold 

And all our queen^^s fee.'— 
'Ye lie, ye lie, ye liars loud! 

Full loud I hear ye lie : 40 

'For I brought as much white money 

As gain my men and me, 
And I brought a half-fou of good red gold 

Out o'er the sea with me.' 

'Make ready, make ready, my merry men all 

Our good ship sails the mom.' 
' Now, ever alack ! my master dear, 

I fear a deadly storm. 

'I saw the new moon, late yestreen \ « - ' 

With the auld moon iu her arm, ' / so 

And if we gang to sea, master, , ^ '^ \ - /' C,)ov 



I fear we'll come to harm.' / 
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Tliej had not sailed a league, a league, 

A league but barely three, 
When the lift grew dark and the wind blew loud. 

And gurly grew the sea. 

The anchors brake and the topmasts lap, 

It was such a deadly storm ; 
And the waves came over the broken ship. 

Till all her sides were torn. to 

'O where will I get a good sailor 

To take my helm in hand, 
Till I get up to the tall topmast 

To see if I can spy land?' 

.'0 here am I, a sailor good, 

To take the helm in hand. 
Till yon go up to the tall topmast; 

But I fear youll ne'er spy land.' 

He had not gone a step, a step, 

A step but barely ane^ to 

When a bolt flew out of our goodly ship^ 

And the salt sea it came in. 

^Qo fetch a web of the silken cloth, 

Another of the twine^ 
And wap them into our ship's sfde, 

And let not the sea come in ! ' 

They fetched a web of the silken doth. 

Another of the twine, 
And they wapp^d them round that good ship's side, 

But still the sea came in. so 

O loth, loth were our good Scots lords 

To wet their cork-heeled shoou ; 
But long ere all the play was played 

Their hats they swam aboon. 
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And many was the feather-bed 

That fluttered on the foam ; 
And many was the good lord's son 

That never more came home. 

O lang, lang may the ladies sit 

With their fans into their hand, 00 

Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 

Come sailing to the strand. 

And lang, lang may the maidens sit 

With their gold combs in their hair, 
Awaiting for their own dear loves, 

For them they'll see nae mair. 

Half over, half over to Aberdour, 

It's fifty fathoms deep; 
And there lies good Sir Patrick Spens, 

With the Soots lords at his feet. lOO 



3. KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OP 

CANTERBURY. 

An ancient story I'll tell you anon 
Of a notable prince that was called King John ; 
And he ruled England with main and with mighty 
For he did great wrong and maintain'd little right. 

And 111 tell yon a story, a story so merry. 
Concerning the Abbot of Canterbury ; 
How for his house-keeping, and high renown, 
They rode post for him to fair London town. 

An hundred men, the king did hear say. 

The abbot kept in his house every day ; 10 

And fifty gold chains, without any doubt, 

In velvet coats waited the abbot about. 
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How now, father abbot, I hear it of thee, 
Thou keepest a far better house than me, 
And, for thy house-keeping and high renown, 
I fear thou work'st treason against my crown. 

My liege, quo' the abbot, I would it were known, 

I never spend nothing but what is my own ; 

And I trust your grace will do me no dere 

For spending of my own true-gotten gear. ao 

Yes, yes, father abbot, thy fault it is high. 
And now for the same thou needest must die ; 
For except thou canst answer me questions three, 
Thy head shall be smitten from thy body. 

And first, quo' the king, when I'm in this stead, 
With my crown of gold so fair on my head. 
Among all my liege-men so noble of birth, 
Thou must tell me to one penny what I am worth. 

Secondly, tell me, without any doubt, 
How soon I may ride the whole world about so 

And at the third question thou must not shrink, 
But tell me here truly what I do think. 

O, these are hard questions for my shallow wit, 
Nor I cannot answer your grace as yet : 
But if you will give me but three weeks' space, 
I'll do my endeavour to answer your grace. 

Now three weeks' space to thee will I give. 

And that is the longest thou hast to live; 

For if thou dost not answer my questions three. 

Thy lands and thy livings are forfeit to me. 40 

Away rode the abbot all sad at that word, 
And he rode to Cambridge and Oxenford ; 
But never a doctor there was so wise 
That could with his learning an answer devise. 
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Then home rode the abbot of comfort so cold, 
And he met his shepherd a going to fold : 
How now, my lord abbot, yon are welcome home ; 
What news do you bring us from good King John? 

Sad news, sad news, shepherd, I must give : 

That I have but three days more to live ; so 

For if I do not answer him questions three, 

My head will be smitten from my body. 

The first is to tell him there in that stead. 
With his crown of gold so fair on his head. 
Among all his liege men so noble of birth, 
To within one penny of what he is worth. 

The second, to tell him, without any doubt. 

How soon he may ride this whole world about : 

And at the third question I must not shrink, 

To tell him there truly what he does think. 60 

Now cheer up, sir abbot I Did you never hear yet, 
That a fool he may learn a wise man wit? 
Lend me horse, and your serving men, and apparel, 
And I'll ride to London to answer your quarrel. 

Nay frown not, if it hath been told unto me, 
I am like your lordship as ever may be : 
And if you will but lend me your gown. 
There is none shall know us at fair London town. 

Now horses, and serving-men thou shall have. 
With sumptuous array most gallant and brave, 70 
With crozier, and mitre, and rochet, and cope. 
Fit to appear 'fore our father the pope. 

Now welcome, sir abbot, the king he did say, 
Tis well thou'rt come back to keep thy day ; 
For and if thou canst answer my questions three. 
Thy life and thy living both saved shall be. 
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And first when thou seest me here in this stead, 
With my crown of gold so fair on my head, 
Among all my liege-men so noble of birth, 
Tell me to one penny what I am worth. s9 

'For thirty pence our Saviour was sold 
Among the false Jewsi as I have been told ; 
And twenty-nine is the worth of thee, 
For I think thonVt one penny worser than he.' 

The king he laughed, and swore by St. Bittel : 
I did not think I had been worth so little 1 
— ^Now secondly tell me, without any doubt^ 
How soon I may ride this whole world about. 

' Tou must rise with the sun, and ride with the same, 
Until the next morning he riseth again ; ge 

And then your grace need not make any doubt, 
But in twenty-four hours you'll ride it about.' 

The king he laughed, and swore by St John : 
I did not think I could do it so soon I 
— Now from the third question thou must not shrink. 
But tell me here truly what I do think. 

'Yea, that shall I do, and make your grace merry: 
You think I'm the abbot of Canterbury ; 
But I'm his poor shepherd, as plain you may see, 
That am come to beg pardon for him and for me.' loo 

The king he laughed, and swore by the mass, 
m make thee lord abbot this day in his place! 
'Now nay, my liege, be not in such speed. 
For alack I can neither write nor read' 

Four nobles a week then I will give thee. 
For this merry jest thou hast shown unto me ; 
And tell the old abbot, when thou coraest home, 
Thou hast brought him a pardon from good King 
John. 
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4. FAIR ROSAMUND. 

W^HEN as King Henry ruled this land 

The second of that name, 
Above all else he dearly loved 

A fair and comely dame. 

Her crisped locks like threads of gold 

Appear'd to each man's sight ; 
Her sparkling eyes, like orient pearls, 

Did cast a heavenly light. 

The blood within her crystal cheeks 

Did such a colour drive, lO 

As though the lily and the rose 

For mastership did strive. 

Tea Rosamund, fair Rosamund, 

Her name was called so^ 
To whom our queen, dame EUinor 

Was known a deadly foe. 

The king therefore, for her defence 

Against the furious queen. 
At Woodstock builded such a bower, 

The like was never seen. so 

Most curiously that bower was built. 

Of stone and timber strong. 
An hundred and fifty doors 

Did to this bower belong ; 

And they so cunningly contrived. 

With turnings round about, 
That none, but with a clue of thread, 

Gould enter in and out. 
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And for his love and lad3r'B sake, 

That was so fair and bright, so 

The keeping of this bower he gave 

Unto a valiant knight 

But fortune, that doth often frown 

Where she before did smile. 
The king's delight and lady's joy 

Full soon she did beguile. 

For why? the king's ungracious son, 

Whom he did high advance, 
Against his father raised wars 

Within the realm of France. 40 

But yet before our comely king 

The English land forsook, 
Of Rosamund, his lady fair, 

His farewell thus he took : 

*My Rosamund, my only rose. 

That pleaseth best mine eye : 
The fairest flower in all the world 

To feed my fantasy ; 

'The flower of mine affected heart. 

Whose sweetness doth excel 10 

All roses else a thousand times, 

I bid thee now farewell.' 

When Rosamund, that lady bright, 

Did hear the king say so. 
The sorrow of her grieved heart 

Her outward looks did show ; 

And from her clear and crystal eyes 

The tears gush'd out apace. 
Which like the silver-pearled dew 

Ran down her comely face. ao 
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'Why grieves my Rose, my sweetest Rose?' 

The king did often say. 
'Because,' quoth she, 'to bloody wars 

My lord must part away. 

'But since your Grace on foreign coasts, 

Among your foes unkind, 
Must go to hazard Ufe and limb^ 

Why should I stay behind? 

'Nay, rather let me, like a page. 

Tour sword and target bear, 70 

That on my breast the blows may light. 

Which would offend you there. 

'So I your presence may enjoy 

No toil I will refuse ; 
But wanting you my life is death ; 

Nay, deatii I'd rather choose.' 

' Content thyself, my dearest love ; 

Thy rest at home shall be. 
In England's sweet and pleasant isle ; 

For travel fits not thee. 80 

'My Rose shall safely here abide, 

With music pass the day, 
Whilst I among the piercing pikes 

My foes seek far away. 

'And you, Sir Thomas, whom I trust 

To be my love's defence, 
Be careful of my gallant Rose 

When I am parted hence.' 

And therewithal he fetch'd a sigh 

As though his heart would break : 90 

And Rosamund, for very grief, 

Not one plain word could speak. 
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And at their parting well they might 

In heart be grieved sore: 
After that day £air Rosamund 

The king did see no more. 

For when his grace had past the seas, 

And into France was gone, 
With envious heart queen EUinor 

To Woodstock came anon. lOO 

And forth she calls the trusty knight 

In an unhappy hour; 
Who with his due of twined thread 

Game from the famous bower. 

And when that they had wounded him 

The queen this thread did get, 
And went, where lady Boeamund 

Was like an angel set. 

But when the queen with steadfast eye 
Beheld her beauteous &ce, no 

She was amazed in her mind 
At her exceeding grace. 

'Cast off from thee those robes,' she said, 

' That rich and costly be ; 
And drink thou up this deadly draught. 

Which I have brought to thee.' 

Then proiently upon her knees 

Sweet Rosamund did fall, 
And pardon of the queen she craved 

For her offences alL iso 

'Take pity on my youthful years, 

Fair Rosamund did cry, 
'And let me not with poiran strong 

Enforced be to die.' 
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And, with these words, her lily hands 

She wrung full often there; 
And down along her lovely face 

Did trickle many a tear. 

But nothing could this furious queen 

Therewith appeased be; lao 

The cup of deadly poison strong, 

As she knelt on her knee, 

She gave this comely dame to drink, 

Who took it in her hand, 
And from her bended knee arose, 

And on her feet did stand; 

And casting up her eyes to heaven 

She did for mercy call ; 
And drinking up the poison strong. 

Her life she lost withal. 140 

And when that death through every limb 

Had show'd its greatest spite, 
Her chiefest foes did plain confess 

She was a glorious wight. 

Her body then they did entomb. 

When life was fled away. 
At Gk)dstowe, near to Oxford town. 

As may be seen this day. 



6. THE DEATH OP DARNLEY. 

Wos worth, woe worth thee, false Scotland ! 

For thou hast ever wrought by sleight; 
Hie worthiest prince that e'er was bom 

Te hanged under a cloud by night. 
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The queen of France a letter wrote, 

And 8eal6d it with heart and ring, 
And bade him come Scotland within, 

And she would marry and crown him king. 

To be a king is a pleasant thing — 

To be a prince unto a peer ; lo 

But you have heard, and so have I too, 

A man may well buy gold too dear. 

There was an Italian in that place. 
Was as well beloved as ever was he, 

David Bizzio was his name. 
Chamberlain to the queen was he. 

If the king had risen forth of his place, 
He would have sat him down in the chair, 

And, though it beseemed him not so well, 
Altho' the king had been present there. so 

Some lords in Scotland wax6d wroth 
And quarrelled with him for the nonce ; 

I shall tell you how it befell, — 
Twelve daggers wei*e in him at once. 

Then some of the lords they wazdd wroth 

And made a vow all vehemently. 
For the death of the queen's chamberlain 

The king himself how he shall dee. 

With gun-powder they strewed his room. 
And laid green rushes in his way, so 

For the traitors thought that very night 
This worthy king for to betray. 

To bed the king he made him boun ; 

To take his rest was his desire. 
He was no sooner cast on sleep 

But his chamber was on a blazing fire. 
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Up he leapt and the window brake, 

And he had thirty foot to fall. 
Lord Bothwell kept a privy watch 

Underneath his castle wall. 40 

'Who have we here?' Lord Bothwell said; 

' Now answer me, that I may know I * 
* King Harry the eighth my uncle was ; 

For his sweet sake some pity show ! ' 

'Who have we here V Lord Bothwell said ; 

'Now answer me when I do speak !' 
'Ah, Lord Bothwell, I know thee well 

Some pity on me, I pray thee take 1 ' 

'I'll pity thee as much,' he said, 

'And as much favour show to thee. so 

As thou didst to the queen's chamberlain 

That day thou doomedst him to dee.' 

Through halls and towers the king they led. 
Through towers and castles that were nigh. 

Through an arbour into an orchard ; 
There on a pear-tree hanged him high. 

When the governor of Scotland heard 
How that the worthy king was slain, 

He pursued the queen so bitterly 
That in Scotland she dare not remain ; 60 

But she is fled to merry England, 

And here her residence hath ta'en. 
And through the queen of England's grace 

In England now she doth remain. 



B.I. 
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6. BOBIN HOOD AND THE WIDOWS SONa 

Therb are twelve months in all the year, 

Ab I hear many say, 
But the merriest month in all the year 

Is the merry month of May. 

Now Bobin Hood is to Nottingham gone, 

With a lini a down and a day^ 
And there he met a silly old woman. 

Was weeping on the way. 

*What news? what news? thou silly old woman, 
What news hast thou for me?' lo 

Said she, * There's my three sons in Nottingham town 
To-day condemned to die.' 

'O what have they done?' said Bobin Hood, 

'I pray thee tell to me.' 
'It's for slaying of the king's fallow deer, 

Bearing their long bows with thee.' 

*I>oet thou not mind, old woman,' he said, 

'How thou madest me sup and dine? 
By the truth of my body,' quoth bold Bobin Hood, 

'Ton could not tell it in better time.' so 

Now Bobin Hood is to Nottingham gone, 

Wiik a Unk a down and a day^ 
And there he met with a silly old palmer. 

Was walking along the highway. 

'What news? what news? thou silly old man, 

What news, I do thee pray?' 
Said he, 'Three squires in Nottingham town 

Are condemned to die this day.' 
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'Come change thy apparel with me, old man, 
Come change thy apparel for mine ; so 

Here is ten shillings in good silver; 
Qo drink it in beer or wine.' 

<0, thine apparel is good/ he said, 

< And mine is ragged and torn ; 
Wherever you go, wherever you ride, 

Laugh not an old man to scorn.' 

'Come change thy apparel with me, old churl, 

Come change thy apparel with mine ; 
Here is a piece of good broad gold ; 

Co feast thy brethren with wine.' 40 

Then he put cm the old man's hat ; 

It stood full high on the crown : 
'The first bold bargain that I come at, 

It shall make thee come down.' 

llien he put on the old man's doak, 

Was patch'd black, blue, and red ; 
He thought it no shame, all the day long. 

To wear the bags of bread. 

Then he put on the old man's breeks. 

Was patch'd from leg to side : so 

'By the truth of my body,' bold Bobin 'gan say, 

'This man loved little pride.' 

Then he put on the old man's hose, 

Were patch'd from knee to wrist : 
'By the truth of my body,' said bold Bobin Hood, 

'Fd laugh if I had any list.' 

Then he put on the old man's shoes, 
Were patch'd both beneath and aboon ; 

Then Bobin Hood swore a solemn oath : 
'It's good habit that makes a man.' oo 
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Now Bobin Hood is to Nottingham gone^ 

With a link a doton and a dcmrn^ 
And there he met with the prond sherifl^ 

Wu walking along the town. 

' Sare you, save yon, sheriff 1 ' he said ; 

* Now heaven jou save and see I 

And what will yon give to a silly old man 
To^y will your hangman be?' 

' Some suits, some suits,' the sheriff he said, 

* Some suits Fll give to thee ; . yo 
Some suits, some suits, and pence thirteen, 

Tory's a hangman's fee.' 

Then Bobin he turns him round about, 

And jumps from stock to stone : 
' By the truth of my body,' the sheriff he said, 

'That's well jumpt, thou nimble old man.' 

'I was ne'er a hangman in all my life. 

Nor yet intend to trade; 
But curst be he,' said bold Bobin, 

'That first a hangman was made I so 

'Fve a bag for meal, and a bag for malt| 

And a bag for barley and com ; 
A bag for bread, and a bag for beef, 

And a bag for my little small horn. 

'I have a horn in my pock6t, 

I got it from Bobin Hood, 
And still when I set it to my mouth. 

For thee it blows little good.' 

* O, wind thy horn, thou proud felWw 1 
Of thee I have no doubt. m 

I wish that thou would give such a blast. 
Till both thy eyes fall out.' 
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The first loud blast that he did blow 

He blew both loud and shrill ; 
A hundred and fifty of Bobin Hood's men 

Gome riding over the hilL 

The next loud blast that he did give 

He blew both loud and amain. 
And quickly sixty of Bobin Hood's men 

Game shining over the plain. loo 

'O, who are those,' the sheriff he said, 

'Come tripping over the lee?' 
' They're my attendants,' brave Bobin did say ; 

'They'll pay a visit to thee.' 

lliey took the gallows from the slack, 

They set it in the glen. 
They hanged the proud sheriff on that, 

Beleased their own three men. 



7. KINO OOPHETUA AND THE BEGGAR-MAID. 

I READ that once in Africa 

A princely wight did reign 
Who had to name Gophetua, 

As poets they did feign : 
From nature's laws he did decline, 
For sure he was not of my mind, 
He car6d not for women-kind, 

But did them all disdain. 
' But mark what happened on a day: 
As he out of his window lay, 10 

He saw a b^gar all in gray. 

The which did cause his pain. 
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The blinded boy, that shoots so trim, 

From heaven down did hie ; 
He drew a dart and shot at him, • 

In place where he did lie : 
Which soon did pierce him to the quick, 
And when he felt the arrow prick. 
Which in his tender heart did stick, 

He looked as he would die. so 

What sudden chance is this, quoth he 
That I to love must subject be, 
Who never thereto would agree, 

But still did it defy ? 

llien from the window he did come, 

Ajid laid him on his bed, 
A thousand heaps of care did run 

Within his troubled head: 
For now he means to crave her love, 
Ajid now he seeks which way to prove so 

How he his fancy might remove. 

And not this beggar wed. 
But Cupid had him so in snare 
That this poor beggar must prepare 
A salve to cure him of his care, 

Or else he would be dead. 

And, as he musing thus did lie. 

He thought for to devise 
How he might have her company 

That so did 'maze his eyes. 40 

In thee, quoth he, doth rest my life; 
For surely thou shalt be my wife. 
Or else this hand with bloody knife 

The Gods shall sure suffice. 
Then from his bed he soon arose, 
And to his palace gate he goes ; 
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Full little then this beggar knows 
When she the king espies. 

The Gods preserve your majesty, 

The beggars all 'gan cry : 50 

Vouchsafe to give your charity 

Our children's food to buy. 
The king to them his purse did cast, 
And they to part it made great haste; 
This silly vFoman was the last 

That after them did hia 
The king hecall'd her back again, 
And unto her he gave his chain; 
And said. With us you shall remain 

Till such time as we die: eo 

For thou, quoth he, shalt be my wife^ 

And honoured for my queen ; 
With thee I mean to lead my life^ 

As shortly shall be seen : 
Our wedding shall appointed be, 
And eveiy thing in its degree. 
Come on, quoth he, and follow me, 

Thou shalt go shift thee dean. 
What is thy name, fair maid? quoth ha 
Penelophon, O king, quoth she : 70 

With that she made a low curtesy— 

A trim one as I ween. 

Thus hand in hand along they walk 

Unto the king's palice. 
The king with courteous comely talk 

This beggar doth embrace; 
The beggar blusheth scarlet red, 
And straight again as pale as lead, 
But not a word at all she said, 

She was in such amaze. 80 
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At laat she spake with trembling voioe^ 
And said, O king, I do rejoice 
That you will take me for your choice^ 
And my degree's so base. 

And when the wedding day was come, 

The king commanded straight 
The noblemen both all and some 

Upon the queen to wait. 
And she behaved herself that day 
As if she had never walked the way ; 90 

She had forgot her gown of gray, 

Which she did wear of late. 
The proverb old is come to pass, 
The priest, when he begins his mass, 
Forgets that ever clerk he was; , 

He knoweth not his estate. 

And thus they led a quiet life 

During their princely reign ; 
And in a tomb were buried both. 

As writers sheweth plain. 100 

The lords they took it grievously 
The ladies took it heavily, 
The commons criM piteously. 

Their death to them was pain ; 
Their fame did sound so passingly, 

That it did pierce the starry sky, 1 

And throughout all the world did fly 

To every prince's realm. 



8. THE JEW OF VENICE. 

In Venice town not long ago a cruel Jew did dwell, 
Which liv6d all on usury, as Italian writers tell ; 
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And in that city dwelt that time a merchant of great fame, 
Who, being distrefis^ in his need unto Gernutus came, 

Desiring him to stand his friend for twelve month and a 

day, 
To lend to him a hundred crowns: and he for it would 

pay 

Whate'er he would demand of him, and pledges he should 

have. 
No (quoth the Jew with fleering looks) ; Sir, ask what 

you will have 1 

No penny for the loan of it for one year you shall pay ; 
You may do me as good a turn, before my dying day. lo 

But we will have a merry jest, for to be talked of long : 
You shall make me a bond, quoth he, that shall be large 
and strong : 

And this shall be the forfeiture : of your own flesh a pound. 
If you agree, make you the bond, and here's a hundred 
crown. 

With right good will 1 the merchant says : and so the 

bond was made. 
When twelve month and a day drew on that back it 

should be paid. 

The merchant's ships were all at sea, and money came not in; 
Which way to take, or what to do to think he doth begin ; 

And to Gernutus straight he comes with cap and bended 

knee, 
And said to him, Of courtesy I pray you bear with me. 20 

My day is come, and I have not the money for to pay : 
And little good the forfeiture will do you, I dare say. 
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With all .my hearty Qemutua said, command it to your 

mind: 
In things of bigger weight than this you shall me ready 

find. 

He goes his way ; the day onoe past Qemntus doth not 

slack 
To get a sergeant presently, and dapt him on the back, 

And laid him into prison strong, and sued his bond withal ; 
And when the judgment day was come, for judgment he 
did calL 

The merchant's friends came thither fast, with many a 

weeping eye, 

For other means they could not find, but he that day 

must die. so 

Some offered for the hundred crowns five hundred for 

to pay ; 
And some a thousand, two or three, yet still he answer'd 

Nay; 

And at the last ten thousand crowns they offered, him to 

save. 
GemutuB said, I will no gold: my forfeit I will have. 

A pound of flesh is my demand, and that shall be my hire. 
Then said the judge. Yet, good my friend, let me of you 
desire 

To take the flesh from such a place, as yet you let him 

live: 
Do so, and lo 1 an hundred crowns to thee here will I give. 

No, no, quoth he ; no : judgment here : for this it shall 

be tried. 
For I will have my pound of flesh from under his right 

side. 40 
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It grieved all the oompaDj his cruelty to see, 

For neither friend nor foe could help but he must spoiled be. 

The bloody Jew now ready is with whetted blade in hand 
To spoil the blood of innocent, by forfeit of his bond. 

And as he was about to strike in him the deadly blow, 
Stay (quoth the judge) thy cruelty ; I charge thee to do so. 

Sith needs thou wilt thy forfeit have, which is of flesh 

a pound, 
See that thou shed no drop of blood, nor yet the nuin 

confound ; 

For if thou do, like murderer thou here shalt hanged be. 
Likewise of flesh see that thou cut no more than longs 
to thee; so 

For if thou take either more or less to the value of a mite, 
Thou shalt be hanged presently, as is both law and right 

€(emutus now wax'd frantic mad, and wots not what to 

eay; 
Quoth he at last, Ten thousand crowns I will that he 

shall pay ; 

And so I grant to set him free. The judge doth answer 

make: 
You shall not have a penny given; your forfeiture now 

take. 

Then at the last he doth demand but for to have his own. 
N0| quoth the judge, do as you list, thy judgment shall 
be shown. 

Either take your pound of flesh, quoth he, or cancel me 

your bond. 
O cruel judge, then quoth the Jew, that doth against me 

stand! M 
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And 80 with griping grieved mind he biddeth them farewell 
Then all the people praie^d the Lord, that ever this heard 
telL 

Good people, that do hear this song, for truth I dare 

well say 
That many a wretch as ill as he doth live now at this day, 

That seeketh nothing but the spoil of many a wealthy man. 
And for to trap the innocent deviseth what they car« 

From whom the Lord deliver me, and every Christian too, 
And send to them like sentence eke that meaneth so to do. 



9. THE FAIEY PRINCE 

It was intill a pleasant time. 

Upon a summer's day, 
The noble Earl Mar's daughter 

Went forth to sport and play. 

And as she play'd and sported 

Below a green oak tree, 
There she saw a sprightly doo 

Set on a branch so hie. 

*0 Coo-my-doo, my Love so true, 

If yell come down to me, lo 

Yell have a cage of good red gold 

Instead of simple tree.' 

Ajid she had not these words well spoke, 

Nor yet these words well said. 
Till Coo-my-doo flew from the branch, 

And lighted on her head. 
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Then she has brought this pretty bird 

Home to her bower and hall, 
And made him shine as fair a bird 

As any of them alL 20 

When day was gone and night was come, 

About the evening-tide, 
This Lidy spied a sprightly youth 

Stand straight up by her side. 

'Now whence came ye, young man,' she said, 

*To put me into fear? 
My door was bolted right secure ; 

And what way came ye here?' 

' O hold your tongue, my lady fair ! 

Let all your folly be 1 so 

Mind ye not o^ your turtle dove, 

Te coaxed from off the tree ? ' 

'O who are ye, young man V she said, 

'What country come ye frae?' 
— ^'I flew across the sea,' he said, 

"Twaa but this very day. 

'My mother is a queen,' he says, 

' Likewise of magic skill : 
'Twas she that tum'd me in a doo, 

To fly where'er I wiU. 40 

'And it was but this very day 

That I came o'er the sea : 
I loved you at a single look ; 

With you I'll live and dee.' 

> — 'O CSoo-my-doo, my Love so true. 

No more from me ye'U go.' 
— 'That^s never my intent, my Love ; 

As ye said, it shall be so.' 
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Thus he has etay'd in bower with her 
For twenty years and three; m 

Till there came a lord of high renown 
To court this fair ladya 

Bat still his proffer she refused, 

And all his presents too; 
Says, *Fm content to live alone 
With my bird Goo-my-doa' 

Her &ther sware a solemn oath 

Among the nobles all : 
* To-morrow, ere I eat or drink, 

That bird FU sorely kilL' ao 

The bird was sitting in his cage, 

And heard what he did say ; 
He jumped upon the window-sill: 

'Tis time I was away.' 

Then Goo-my-doo took flight and flew 

Beyond the raging sea, 
And lighted at his mother's castle, 

On a tower of gold so hie. 

The Queen his mother was walking oat, 
To see what she could see, 70 

And there she saw her darling ecu 
Set on the tower so hie 

*Qet dancers here to dance,' she said, 

' And minstrels for to play ; 
For here's my dear son Florentine 

Come back with me to stay.' 

— ^^ Instead of dancers to dance, mother, 

Or minstrels for to play, 
Turn four-and-twenty well-wight men 

Like storks, in feathers gray ; so 
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'Tour aeven sodb in seven swanSy 

Above their beads to flee ; 
And I myself a gay gosbawk, 

A bird of bigh degree.' 

Tbis flock of birds took fligbt and flew 

Beyond tbe raging sea ; 
Tbey landed near tbe Earl Mar's castle, 

Took shelter in every tree. 

These birds flew up from bush and tree, 
And lighted on tbe ball ; 90 

And when tbe wedding-train came forth, 
Flew down among them alL 

The storks they seized the boldest men, 

That tbey could not flght or flee ; 
Tbe swans tbey bound tbe bridegroom fast 

Unto a green oak tree. 

They flew around tbe bride-maidens. 

Then on tbe bride's own bead; 
And with the twinkling of an eye, 

The bride and they were fled. 100 

There's ancient men at weddings been, 

For eighty years or more. 
But such a curious wedding day 

Tbey never saw before. 



10. YOUNG TAMLANR 

'Now once it fell upon a day, 

As hunting I did ride, 
As I rode east o^er yonder hill. 

Strange chance did me betide. 
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'There blew a drowsy, drowsy wind; 

Dead sleep upon me fell ; 
The Queen of Fairies bore me off 

In the green hill to dwelL 

'And I would never tire, Janet, 

In Elfin-land to dwell ; lo 

But aye at every seven years 

They pay the tithe to hell, 
And I am so fat and fair of flesh 

I fear 'twill be mysell. 

'This night is EEallowe'en, Janet, 

When fairy folk will ride, 
And if that ye would ransom me, 

At Miles Cross must ye bide. 

'Ye'U go into the Miles Moss 

Between twelve hours and one; so 

Take holy water in your hand 

And cast a compass round.' 

But how shall I ken thee, Tamlane, 
O, how shall I ken thee, 
Among so many elfin knights, 
The like I ne'er did see?' 

'The first court that comes along, 

Ye'll let them all pass by ; 
The second court that comes along. 

Salute them reverently. so 

'The third court that comes along 

Is clad in robes of green, 
And it's the head court of them all, 

And in it rides the Queen. 
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'I ride upon a milk-white steed 

With a bright star in my crown : 
Because I am a christen'd knight 

Thej gave me that renown. 

^ First let pass the black, Janet, 

And then let pass the brown, 40 

But grip ye to the milk-white steed 

And pull the rider down. 

* First dip me in a stand of milk 

Amd then in a stand of water ; 
But hold me fast 1 let me not pass 1 

For I'm your bairn's own father. 

'They'll turn me in your arms, Janet, 

Like ice in a frozen lake ; 
They'll turn me into a burning fire, 

An adder and a snake. so 

'They'll turn me in your arms, Janet^ 

A toad and then an eel ; 
But hold me fast 1 let. not me pass 1 

As you do love me well. 

'They'll shape me in your arms, Janet^ 

A dove and then a swan. 
They'll shape me in your arms, Janet, 

At last into a man. 
Then cast your green mantle over me, 

Ajid so shall I be won.' oo 

That very night unto Miles Moss 

Fair Janet she is gone, 
Ajid she is standing neath the Cross 

Between twelve hours and one. 



B.I. 
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Between the hoars of twelve and one 

A north wind tore the bent» 
And straight she heard strange elfin soonds, 

Upon the wind that went 

About the dead hour of the night 

She heard the bridles ring ; to 

And Janet was as glad of that 

As any earthly thing. 

There's holy water in her hand ; 

She casts a compass round ; 
And soon she sees a fairy band 

Come riding o'er the mound. 

And first went by the black, black steed, 

And then went by the brown ; 
But fast she gript the milk-white steed, 

And pulled the rider down. 80 

She pulled him from the milk-white steed, 

Ajid let the bridle fall ; 
And up there rose an eldritch cry : 

' He's won away from us all ! ' 

They turned him in fair Janef s arms 

Like ice in a frozen lake ; 
They turned him into a burning fire, 

An adder and a snake. 

^ey shaped him in fair Janet's arms 
At last into a man. M 

She cast her green mantle oyer him, 
And so her true love won. 

Up then and spake the Queen of Fairies 

Out of a bush of broom ; 
*She that has ransom'd young Tamlanp 

Has gotten a stately groom.' 
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Up then and spake the Queen of Fairies 

Out of a bush of rye : 
'She has taken away the bonniest knight 

In all my company. lOO 

*But had I known, Tamlane,' she says, 

'A lady would ransom thee, 
Fd have taken out thy two grey eyes 

And put in two eyes of tree. 

'Had I but known, Tamlane,' she says, 

'Before ye oame from home, 
Fd have taken out your heart of desh 

And put in a heart of stone. 

'Had I but had the wit yestreen 

That I have bought to-day, no 

Fd have paid my tithe seven times to hell 

Ere you had been won away.' 



11. KEMPION. 

'Now by my sooth,' said Kempion, 

'This fiery beast Fll go and see : ' 
'And by my sooth,' said Segramour, 

'My only brother, Fll go with thee.' 

Then built have they a bonnie boat^ 

And they have set her out to sea ; 
But a mile before they reached the shore 

Around them she made the red fire flee. 

The worm leapt Cat, the worm leapt down ; 

She plaited nine times round stock and stane, lo 
And aye as the boat came nigh the strand 

She struck and banged it oif again. 
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'O Segramoar, keep the boat afloat, 

And let her not the shore too near, 
For this wicked beast will sure go mad 

And set fire to all the land and mere.' 

Now he has bent his strong cross-bow, 

And aimed an arrow at her head ; 
And swore if she did not quit the land 

With that same shaft to shoot her dead. so 

*0, out of my lair I will not rise — 

Nor jet for all thy bow and thee — 
Till Kempion, the king's own son. 

Come to the crag and thrice kiss me.' 

He's bent him over the Estmere crags, 

And he has given the beast a kiss. 
In she swang and again she came, 

And aye her speech was a wicked hiss : 

*Out of my lair I will not rise, 

Nor quit my den for the fear of thee, so 

Till Kempion, the king's own son, 

Come to the crag and thrice kiss me.' 

He's bent him over the dizssy crag, 

And he has given her kisses twa. 
In she swang and again she came. 

The fieriest beast that ever you saw. 

'Out of my lair I will not rise. 
Nor quit my den for the fear of thee, 

Till Kempion, that courteous knight. 

Come to the crag and thrice kiss me.' 40 

He's bent him over the lofty crag. 

And he has given her kisses three. 
In she swang and again she came, 

The loveliest lady that e'er could be. 
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'And by my sooth,' says Kempioiif 

*My own true love — ^for this is she — 
They surely had a heart of stone, 

Could put thee to such misery 1 

* 

*0 was it wer-wolf in the wood, 

Or was it mermaid in the sea; M 

Or was it man or a vile woman, 

My own true love, that mis-shaped thee?' 

'It was not wer-wolf in the wood. 

Nor was it mermaid in the sea; 
It was my wicked step-mother, 

And woe and weary may she be ! ' 

'O a heavier weird shall hec light upon 

Than ever fell on a vile woman 1 
Her hair shall grow rough, and her teeth grow lang, 

And on her four feet she shall gang. flo 

' None shall take pity her upon ; 

In Wormfiswood she aye shall won, 
And ransom'd shall she never be 

UntU Saint Mungo come over the sea.' 



12. THE GAY GOSHAWK 

'O WBLL is me, my gay goshawk. 
That you can speak and flee ; 

For you can carry a love-letter 
To my true Love from me.' 

— 'O how can I carry a letter to her? 

Or how should I her know? 
I bear a tongue ne'er with her spake, 

And eyes that ne'er her saw.' 
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— ' O well shall ye my true Love ken, 
So soon as ye her see : lo 

For of all the flowers of fair England 
The fairest flower is she. 

*And when she goes into the house^ 

Sit ye upon the whin ; 
And sit you there and sing our loves 

Ab she goes out and in.' 

Lord William has written a love-letter, 

Put it under his pinion gray : 
And he^ awa' to Southern land 

As fast as wings can gae. so 

And first he sang a low, low, note, 

And then he sang a dear; 
And aye the burden of the song 

Was 'Your Love can no win here.' 

'Feast on, feast on, my maidens all 

— ^The wine flows you among — 
While I go to my west window 

And hear yon bonnie bird's song.' 

O, first he sang a merry song. 

And then he sang a grave : 80 

And then he peck'd his feathers gray; 

To her the letter gave. 

' Have there a letter from Lord William : 

He says, he sent ye three ; 
He can not wait your love longer, 

But for your sake he'll dee.' 

— 'I send him the rings from my white fingers, 

The garlands of my hair; 
I send him the heart that's in my breast ; 

What would my Love have mair? 40 
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'Go bid him bake his bridal bread, 

And brew his bridal ale ; 
And I shall meet him at Mary's Kirk 

Long, long ere it grow stale.' 

She hied her to her father dear 

As fast as go could she : 
'A boon, a boon, my &ther dear, 

A boon I beg of thee.' 

'Ask not that haughty Scottish lord, 

For him ye'U never see.* 00 

'Then, if I die in Southern land. 

In Scotland bury me. 

• 

'At the first kirk of fair Scotland, 

Te'll let the bells be rung; 
At the second kirk of fair Scotland, 

Ye'll let the mass be sung; 

'And when ye come to Saint Mar3r's Kirk, 

Yell tarry there till night' 
And so her &ther pledged his word, 

And so his promise plight so 

The lady's gone to her chamber 

As fast as she could fare ; 
And she has drunk a sleepy draught 

That she had mixed with care. 

And pale, pale, grew her rosy cheek, 

And pale and cold was she: — 
She seem'd to be as surely dead 

As any corpse could be. 

Then spake her cruel stepminnie, 

'Take ye the burning lead, 70 

And drop a drop on her bosom. 

To try if she be dead.' 
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Thej dropped the hot lead on her cheek, 

Thej dropp'd it on her chin, 
They dropp'd it on her boBom white ; 

But she spake none agin. 

^en up aroee her seven brethren, 

And heVd for her a bier ; 
They heVd it from the solid oak; 

liiid it o'er with silver clear. so 

The first Soots kirk that they came to 

They let the bells be rung ; 
The next Scots kirk that they came to 

They let the mass be sung. 

But when they came to Saint Mary's kirk. 

There stood spearmen in a row ; 
And up and started Lord William, 

The chieftain among them a'. 

He rent the sheet upon her face 

A little above her chin: 90 

With rosy cheek, and ruby lip, 

She look'd and laugh'd to him. 

— ' A morsel of your bread, my lord I 

And one glass of your wine ! 
For I have fasted these three long days 

All for your sake and mine !' 



13. YOUNG BEICHAN. 

In London was Lord Beichan bom ; 

He longed strange countries for to see ; 
But he was ta'en by a savage Moor, 

Who handled him right cruelly. 
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For he viewed the faahiooB of that land ; 

Their way of worship viewed he ; 
But to Mahound, or Termagant, 

Would Beichan never bend a knee. 

They've cast him in a dungeon deep, 

Where he could neither hear nor see ; lo 

And fed him on nought but bread and water 

Till he for hunger's like to dee. 

This Moor he had but one daughter, 

Her name was caA\6d Susie I^e ; 
And every day as she took the air. 

Near Beichan's prison she passed by. 

Now so it fell upon a day. 

About the middle time of Spring, 
As she was passing by that way, 

She heard young Beichan sadly sing: so 

'My hounds they all go masterless. 
My hawks they fly from tree to tree, 

My younger brother will heir my land ; 
Fair England again Pll never see!' 

All the night long no rest she got, 
Toung Beichan's song for thinking on ; 

She's stolen the keys from her father's head, 
And to the prison strong is gone. 

And she has open'd the prison-doors : 

I wot she open'd two or three ao 

Ere she could come young Beichan at. 

He was locked up so curiously. 

But when she came young Beichan till. 

Sore wondered he that May to see ; 
He took her for some fair captive: 

'Fair lady, I pray, of what country?' 
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'O have you any lands,' she said, 

'Or castlee in your own country? 
Or what oould ye give to a lady fair, 

From prison strong would set ye free?' 40 

'Near London town I have a hall, 

And other castles two or three ; 
I'll give them all to the lady fair 

That out of prison will set me free.' 

'Give me the truth of your right hand, 

The truth of that now give to me, 
For seven years ye'll no lady wed, 

Unless that ye be wed with me.' 

'I give thee the truth of my right hand, 
Hie truth of that I give to thee, so 

That for seven years 111 stay unwed. 
For the kindness thou dost show to me.' 

She's given him to eat the good spice-cake, 
She's given him to drink the blood-red wine ; 

She's bidden him sometimes think on her 
Thaf 8 kindly freed him out of pina 

And she has broken her finger-ring ; 

To Beidian half of it gave she : 
'Keep it to mind you in foreign land 

Of the lady's love that set you free. eo 

'And set your foot on good ship-board. 
And haste ye back to your own country ; 

And before that seven years have an end, 
Come back again, love, and marry me.' 

But long ere seven years had an end 
She longed full sore her love to see ; 

So she's set her foot on good ship-board. 
And turned her back on her own country. 
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She sailed east, she sailed west. 

Till to fur England's shore she came, 70 

Where a bonnie shepherd she espied, 

Feeding his sheep upon the plain. 

'What news, what news, thou bonnie shepherd? 

What news hast thou to tell to met ' 
'Such news I hear, lady,' he says, 

'The like was never in this country. 

'There is a wedding in yonder hall, 

And ever the bells ring merrily ; 
It is Lord Beichan's wedding-day 

With a fair lady of high degree.' so 

She's put her hand into her pock6t^ 
Given him the gold and white money ; 

'Hey, take ye that, my bonnie boy, 
All for the news thou tellest to me.' 

When she came to young Beichan's gate. 

She tirled softly at the pin ; 
So ready was the proud porter 

To open and let this lady in. 

'Is this young Beichan's house?' she said, 
'Or is that noble lord within?' oo 

'Tea, he sits in hall among them all, 
And this is the day of his wedding.' 

'O has he wed another love? 

O has he clean forgotten me?' 
And sighing said that fair lady, 

' I wish I were in my own country ! 

And she has taken her gay gold ring. 
That with her love she brake so free ; 

Says, 'Give him that^ ye proud porter. 
And bid the bridegroom speak with me.' loo 
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The porter came his lord before, 
And kneel6d low dowD on his knee : 

*What aileth thee, my proud porter, 
And wherefore is thy courtesie?' 

' I have- been a porter at your gates, 
It's now for thirty years and three ; 

But there stands a lady now thereat, 
And so fair a lady I never did see.' 

Then out and spake the bride's mother ; 

An angry woman, I wot, was she: no 

*Ye might have excepted our bonnie bride. 
And two or three of our company.' 

'My dame, your daughter's fair enough. 

And aye the fairer may she be. 
But the fairest time that ever she was, 

She'll no compare with this lady. 

'On every finger she has a ring. 

On her mid-finger she has three ; 
And as much red gold above her brow 

As would buy an earldom unto me. iso 

'And this golden ring that's broken in twain. 
This half of a golden ring sends she : 

"Ye'll carry that to Lord Beichan," she says, 
"And bid to him come and speak with me."' 

Then up and started Lord Beidian; 

I wot he made the table flee: 
*I would give all my yearly rent 

Were it Susie F^e come over the seal' 

And quickly hied he down the stair, 
Of fifteen steps he made but three ; lao 

He's ta'en his bonnie love in his arms, 
And kiss'd, and kiss'd her tenderly. 
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'O have ye taken another bride? 

And have ye clean forgotten me? 
And have ye clean forgotten her 

That gave you life and liberty?' 

She looked over her left shoulder, 

To hide the tears stood in her e'e: 
'Now, fare thee well, young Beichan,' she 8a3rB; 

'111 try to think no more on thee.' 140 

' O never, never, Susie Pye ! 

For surely this can never be ; 
Nor shall I ever wed but her 

That's done and dared so much for me.' 

Then out and spake the bride's mother ; 

She never was heard to speak so free : 
'Ye cannot forsake my one daughter. 

Though Susie Pye has crossed the sea ! ' 

'Take home, take home your daughter, madam, 
For she is never the wife for me ; iso 

111 send her back in a coach and four. 
And a double sum shall her dowry be.' 

He has taken her by the milkwhite hand, 

And gently led her up and down, 
And aye as he kissed her red rosy lips, 

'Ye are welcome, jewel, to your own.' 

He has taken her by the milkwhite hand, 

And led her to yon fountain-stane ; 
He's changed her name from Susie Pye, 

And call'd her his bonnie wife. Lady Jane. 100 



A 
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14. SWEET WILLIAMS GHOST. 

Therb came a gbost to Margaret's door, 

With many a grieyoua groan. 
And aye he fAr\6d at the pin, 

But answer made she none. 

'Ib that my &ther Philip, 

Or i8*t my brother John? 
Or is't my true love Willie, 

From Scotland new come home?' 

^TiB not thy father Philip, 

Nor yet thy brother John ; lo 

Bat 'tis thy true love Willie, 

From Scotland new come home. 

'O sweet Margret, O dear Margret^ 

I pray thee speak to me : 
Give me my £aith and troth, Margret, 

As I gave it to thee.' 

'Thy £aith and troth thoult never get, 

Nor me ahalt ever win, 
Till that thou come within my bower 

And kiss my cheek and chin.' so 

* If I should come within thy bower 

I am no earthly man : 
And should I kiss thy rosy lip 

Thy days will not be lang. 

*0 sweet Margret, O dear Margret, 

I pray thee speak to me : 
Give me my faith and troth, Margret, 

As I gave it to thee.' 
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*Thy faith and troth thoult never get, 
Nor me ahalt ever win, ao 

Till that thou take me to yon kirk, 
And wed me with a ring.' 

'My bones are boned in a kirk-yard 

Afar beyond the sea, 
And it is but my sprite, Margret, 

That's now speaking to thee.' 

She stretched out her lily-white hand, 

As for to do her best: 
'Have there your faith and troth, Willie, 

God send your soul good restb'- 40 

Now she has kilted her robes of green 

A piece below her knee ; 
And all the live-long winter night 

The dead corpse followed sha 

'Is there any room at your head, Willie^ 

Or any room at your feet? 
Or any room at your side, Willie^ 

Wherein that I may creep?' 

'There's no room at my head, Margret, 
There's no room at my feet; m 

There's no room at my side, Margret; 
My coffin's made so meet.' 

Then up and crew the red red cock. 

And up and crew the grey. 
"Tis time^ 'tis time, my dear Margreti 

That I were gone away.' 
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16. MAY OOLVIN. 

False Sir John a- wooing came 

Unto a maiden fair ; 
May Golvin was the lady's name, 

Her father's only heir. 

She's gone to her father's coffers, 

Where all his money lay; 
She's taken the red, and she's left the white, 

And lightly tripped away. 

She's gone down to her father's stable, 

Where all his steeds did stand ; lo 

She's taken the best, and she's left the worst, 

And they rode from her father's land. 

He rode on, and she rode on, 

They rode a long summer's day. 
Till they came through the woods to a high, high rock. 

Above the deep, deep sea. 

' Leap off the steed I ' says false Sir John ; 

' Your bridal bed you see : 
Seven women Tve drown6d here. 

And eight 111 make out with thee. 90 

*Cast off, cast off your silks so fine, 

And lay them on a stone; 
For they are too good and too costly 

To rot in the salt sea-foam. 

'Cast off, cast off your hoUand smock. 

And lay it from your hand; 
It is too fine and too costly 

To toas in the wet sea-sand.' 
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'O turn thee about^ thou false Sir John, 

And look to the leaf o' the tree, ao 

For it never became a courteous knight 
Fair lady thus to see.' 

He turned himself right round about^ 

To look to the leaf a' the tree ; 
She's twined her arms about his waist, 

And thrown him into the sea. 

'O lie thou there, thou false Sir John, 

lie thou there,' said she, 

* For you lie not in a colder bed 

Than you intended for me.' 40 

She mounted on her milk-white steed. 

And led the dapple grey. 
And she won home to her father's gates 

Ere the breaking of the day. 

Up then spake the pretty parrot. 

In the bonnie cage where it lay : 
*0 what have ye done with your Sir John, 

That ye went with yesterday?' 

* Now hold your tongue, my pretty parrot. 

And talk no more of me! so 

Your cage shall be made o' the beaten gold. 
And the bars of ivory.' 

Up then and spake her father dear, 

In the chamber where he lay : 
*What ails, what ails the pretty parrot. 

To prattle ere break of day?' 

*A cat that came to my cage-door, 

1 thought 'twould have worried me, 
And I was calling on fair May Colvin 

To take the cat from me.' eo 

B.I. X 
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16. ETIN. 

Youvo Lady Margaret sat in her bower 

Sewing her silken seam ; 
She took a thought of Elmond wood, 

And wished she there had been. 

She let the seam fall from her side^ 

The needle to her toe, 
And she is off to Elmond wood 

As fast as she can go. 

She had not pulled a nut, a nut, 

Nor broken a branch but one, lo 

When by there came the bold Etin, 

Says, ' Lady, let alone I 

'O why pull ye the nut?' he says; 

'O why break ye the tree? 
For I am forester of the wood ; 

Ye should ask leave of me.' 

'Pll ask no leave of living man, 

Nor yet will I of thee, 
My father's lord of all this land; 

This wood belongs to me.' so 

'O rest thee, Lady Maxgaret! 

O stay in the wood with me I 
It's here I'll build a secret bower. 

And dearly I'll love thee.' 

He kept her in the deep forest 

For six long years and more ; 
Six pretty sons she brought to him. 

And a seventh then she bore. 
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And once it fell upon a day, 

When the hunting was begun, ao 

The forester he went through the wood, 

And took his eldest son. 

'I would ask ye something, father. 

An ye'll not angry be.' 
' Say on, say on, my bonnie boy I 

Ye will not anger me.' 

'My mother's cheeks are oft-times wet; 

I never see them dry ; 
I wonder what's it aileth her 

To mourn so constantly.' 40 

'Your mother was an earl's daughter. 

Sprung from a high degree; 
She might have wed with the first in the land. 

Had she not been stolen by me. 

'I love her true^ I love her well; 

She loves me well and true; 
But still she thinks on former times, 

Which often makes her me.' 

Til shoot the deer among the fern. 

The bird upon the tree, M 

And bring them to my mother home, 

See if she'll merrier be.' 

It fell upon another day 

The forester thought it long, 
And he is to the hunting gone 

The forest leaves among. 

With bow and arrow by his side 

He took his path alone. 
And left his seven young children 

To stay with their mother at home. ao 
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'O I would ask ye Bomething, mother, 

An ye*!! not angry be.' 
' Ask on, ask on, my eldest son ! 

Ask anything of me ! ' 

' Your cheeks are oft-times wet, mother ; 

I never see them dry.' 
'No wonder, no wonder, my little son. 

No wonder though I should die. 

'For I was onoe an earl's daughter, 

Of noble birth and fame, ro 

And now I'm the mother of seven sons 

Who ne'er gat Christendom.' 

He's taken his mother by the hand. 

His six brothers also. 
And they are off through Elmond wood 

As fast as they can go. 

They knew not well where they were going, 

And weary were their feet ; 
They knew not well where they were going 

Till they stopped at her father's gate. so 

'I have no money in my pocket. 

But jewel-rings I have three : 
I'll give them to you, my little son. 

And ye'll enter there for me. 

' Te'U give the first to the proud porter. 

And he will loose the pin ; 
Ye'll give the next to the butler-boy 

And he will show you in. 

'Yell give the third to the minstrel 
That's harping in the hall M 

To play good luck to the bonnie boy 
That comes from the greenwood tall.' 
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He gave the first ring to the proud porter, 

And he quickly loosed the pin ; 
He gave the next to the butler-boy, 

And he has shown him in ; 

He gave the third to the minstrel 

That was harping in the hall, 
And he played good luck to the bonnie boy 

That came from the greenwood talL lOO 

But when he came before the Earl, 

He fell down low on his knee ; 
The Earl he tum6d round about. 

And the salt tear blinded his e'e. 

'Rise up, rise up, my bonnie boy, 

And go from my company ! 
Ye look so like my dear daughter, 

My heart will burst in three.' 

'If I look like your dear daughter, 

A wonder is it none ; no 

If I look like your dear daughter, 

I am her eldest son.' 

'O tell me soon, ye little wee boy. 

Where is my daughter dear?' 
'She's just now standing at your gates. 

And my six brothers with her.' 

'Now where are all my porter-boys 

That I pay meat and fee, 
To open my gates both broad and wide 

And let her come in to me?' 190 

When she came in before the Earl, 

She fell down low on her knee. 
'Bise up, rise up, my daughter dearl 

This day yell dine with me.' 
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'A bit I cannot eat, father, 

A drop I cannot drink, 
Till I Bee Etin, my dear husband; 

So long on him I think.' 

'Now where are all my rangers bold 
That I pay meat and fee, IM 

To search the forest far and wide, 
And bring Etin to me?' 

They searched the country broad and wide^ 

llie forest far and near, 
And they found him in the Elmond wood 

Tearing his yellow hair. 

'Eise up, rise up now, bold Etin, 

Bise up and go with me ; 
For we are come from the castle. 

And the Earl would fain you see.' 140 

' O let him take my head,' he says, 

<0r hang me on a tree; 
For since Fve lost my dear lady, 

Life has no joy for me.' 

'Your head will not be touched, Etin, 

Nor shall you hang on tree. 
Your lady's in her father's house. 

And aU he wants is thee.' 

When he came in before the Earl, 

He fell down low on his knee. 160 

' Bise up, rise up now, bold Etin ! 

This day yell dine with me.' 

As they were set at their dinner. 

The boy he asked a boon : 
'I wish we were in holy kirk 

To get our Christendom.' 
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*Thy asking's not so groat, my boy, 

But granted it shall be: 
This day to holy kirk thou'lt go, 

And thy mother shall go with thee.' iflo 

But when to the holy kirk she came, 

She stood the porch within; 
She was so sunken down with shame, 

She could not farther in. 

Then out and spake the holy priest, 

A kindly word spake he: 
'Gome in, come in, my lily-flower, 

And bring your babes to ma' 



17. BROWN ROBYN'S CONFESSION. 

It fell upon a Wddensday, 

Brown It6byn's men went to sea; 
But they saw neither moon nor sun 

Nor starlight with their e^e. 

*Let us cast lots among us all. 

To see who the man may be.' 
The lot it fell on Brown Bob/n ; 

The master-man was he. 

'It's no wonder,' said Brown Bob/n, 
That I do never thrive, lo 

For I murder'd my own old father,' says he ; 
'I would he were aliva 

'But tie me to a plank of wood, 

And throw me in the sea, 
And if I sink, ye may bid me sink; 

If I swim, just let me be.' 
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They've tied him to a plank of wood, 

And thrown him in the sea ; 
He did not sink, though they bid him sink ; 

He swam, and they just let him be. so 

He had not been upon the sea, 

An hour but barely one, 
When by there came our Blessed Lad/; 

With her was her dear young son. 

'Will ye go to your men again. 

Or will ye go with me? 
Will ye go to the high high heavens 

With my dear son and me?' 

'I will not go to my men again, 

For they would be feared at me; ao 

But I would go to the high high heavens 

With thy dear son and thee.' 

*It^8 for no honour ye did, Brown Bobjm, 

It's for no good ye did to me. 
But it's all for your fair confession 

You've made upon the sea.' 



18. HELEN OP KIROONNELL. 

I WISH I were where Helen lies ; 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
Oh that I were where Helen lies 
On fair Kirconnell lea I 

Curst be the heart that thought the thought. 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt. 
And died to succour me I 
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think na but mj heart waa sair 

When my Loye dropt down and spak nae mair! 

1 Uiid her down wi' meikle care ii 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 

Ab I went down the water-side, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
On fair Kirconnell lea ; 

I lighted down my sword to draw, 
I hacked him in pieces sma', 
I hacked him in pieces sma', 

For her sake that died for me. 90 

Oh Helen fair, beyond compare 1 
111 make a garland of thy hair 
Shall bind my heart for eyermair, 
Until the day I die. 

Oh that I were where Helen lies! 
Night and day on me she cries; 
Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
Says, * Haste and come to me I ' 

Oh Helen fair 1 Oh Helen chaste ! 
If I were with thee, I were blest, 80 

Where thou lies low and takes thy rest, 
On fair Kirconnell lea. 

I wish my grave were growing green, 
A winding-sheet drawn ower my een. 
And I in Helen's arms lying, 
On fair Kirconnell lea. 

I wish I were where Helen lies ; 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
And I am weary of the skies, 

For her sake that died for me. 40 
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19. THE BAILIFFS DAUGHTER OF ISLINGTON. 

Thsrb was a youth, and a well-beloved youth, 

And he waa a squire's son : 
He loved the bailiff's daughter dear, 

That lived in Islington. 

Yet she was coy, and would not believe 

That he did love her so ; 
No, nor at any time would she 

Any countenance to him show. 

But when his friends did understand 
His fond and foolish mind, lo 

They sent him up to fair London, 
An apprentice him for to bind. 

And when he had been seven long years, 

And never his love could see : 
'Many a tear have I shed for her sake. 

When she little thought of me.' 

Then all the maids of Islington 

Went forth to sport and play, 
All but the bailiff's daughter dear ; 

She secretly stole away. to 

She pull6d off her gown of green, 

And put on ragged attire, 
And to fair London she would go 

Her true love to inquire. 

And as she went along the high road, 

The weather being hot and dry. 
She sat her down upon a green bank. 

And her true love came riding by. 
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She started up, with a colour bo red, 

GEitching hold of hiB bridle-rein ; 80 

'One penny, one penny, kind sir,' she said, 
'Will ease me of much pain.' 

'Before I give you one penny, sweet-heart, 
Pray tell me where you were bom.' 

'At Islington, kind sir,' said she, 
'Where I have had many a scorn.' 

'I prythee, sweet-heart, then tell to me, 

O tell me, whether you know 
The bailiffs daughter of Islington.' 

'She is dead, sir, long ago.' 40 

'If she be dead, then take my horsey 

My saddle and bridle also; 
For I wiU unto some far country. 

Where no man shall me know.' 

' O stay, O stay, thou goodly youth I 

She standeth by thy side; 
She is here alive, she is not dead, 

And ready to be thy bride.' 

'O farewell grief, and welcome joy, 

Ten thousand times therefore; so 

For now I have found mine own true love, 

Whom I thought I should never see more.' 



80. ON THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGK 

Toll for the brave, 
The brave that are no more. 

All sunk beneath the wave 
IVwt by their native shore I 
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Eight hundred of the brave, 

Whose courage well was tried 
Had made the veaeel heel 

And laid her on her side. 

A land breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset; lo 

Down went the Royal Qeorge, 
With all her crew completa 

Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought; 

His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon no rock. lo 

His sword was in its sheath, 

His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down, 

With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up. 

Once dreaded by our foes, 
And mingle with our cup 

The tear that England owes ! 

Her timbers yet are sound. 

And she may float again, so 

Full charged with England's thunder. 

And plough the distant main. 

But Euempenfelt is gone. 

His victories are o'er; 
And he and his eight hundred 

Shall plough the wave no more. 

W. Cowp&r, 
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21. THE WILD HUNTSMAN. 

Thb Wildgrave winds his bugle horn, 

To horse, to horse 1 halloo, halloo ! 
His fiery courser snuffs the mom, 

And thronging serfs their lords pursuei 

The eager pack, from couples freed. 
Dash through the bush, the brier, the brake; 

While answering hound, and horn, and steed, 
The mountain echoes startling wake. 

The beams of Qod's own hallowed day 

Had painted yonder spire with gold, lo 

And calling sinful man to pray, 

Loud, long, and deep the bell had tolled. 

But still the Wildgrave onward rides ; 

Halloo, halloo I and, hark again I 
When, spurring from opposing sides, 

Two stranger horsemen join the train. 

Who was each stranger, left and right, 
Well may I guess but dare not tell ; 

The right-hand steed was silver white, 
The left the swarthy hue of helL 20 

The right-hand horseman, young and fair. 
His smile was like the mom of May ; 

The left from eye of tawny glare 
Shot midnight lightning's lurid ray. 

He waved his huntsman's cap on high. 
Cried, * Welcome, welcome, noble lord! 

What sport can earth, or sea, or sky, 
To match the princely chase afford?' 
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* Cease thy loud bugle's clanging knell,' 
Cried the fair youth with silver voice ; 80 

'And for devotion's choral swell 
Exchange this rude unhallow'd noise. 

' To-day the ill-omen'd chase forbear ; 

Yon bell yet summons to the iuae ; 
To-day the warning spirit hear ; 

To-morrow thou mayst mourn in vain.' 

' Away, and sweep the glades along 1 ' 

The sable hunter hoarse replies ; 
'To muttering monks leave matin song, 

And bells, and books, and mysteries.' 40 

The Wildgrave spurr'd his ardent steed, 
And, launching forward with a bound, 

'Who for thy drowsy prieetlike rede 
Would leave the jovial horn and hound? 

' Hence, if our manly sport offend ! 

With pious fools go chant and pray I 
Well hast thou spoke, my dark-brow'd friend ; 

Halloo, halloo ! and hark away ! ' 

The WOdgrave spurr'd his courser light. 
O'er moss and moor, o'er holt and hill ; fiO 

And on the left and on the right 
Each stranger horseman foUow'd stilL 

Up springs from yonder tangled thorn 
A stag more white than mountain snow ; 

And louder rung the Wildgrave's horn, 
' Hark forward, forward I holla, ho ! ' 

A heedless wretch has cross'd the way ; 

He gasps the thundering hoofs below; 
But live who can, or die who may, 

Still 'Forward, forward !' on they go, oo 
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See^ where yon simple fenoee meet^ 
A field with aatumn's blessing crown'd; 

See, prostrate at the Wildgrave's feet^ 
A husbandman, with toil embrown'd. 

'O mercj, mercy, noble lord I 
Spare the poor's pittance,' was his cry, 

*Eam'd by the sweat these brows have poured 
In scorching hour of fierce July.' 

Earnest the right-hand stranger pleads, 
The left still cheering to the prey ; 70 

The impetuous Earl no warning heeds, 
But furious holds the onward way. 

' Away, thou hound I so basely bom I 
Or dread the scourge's echoing blow ! ' 

Then loudly rang his bugle horn, 
'Hark forward, forward, holla, hoi' 

So said, so done; a single bound 
Clears the poor labourer's humble pale ; 

WhUe follows man, and horse, and hound. 
Like dark December's stormy gale. 80 

And man, and horse, and hound, and horn 

Destructive sweep the field along ; 
While, joying o'er the wasted corn, 

Fell Famine marks the maddening throng 

Again uproused, the timorous prey 
Scours moss and moor and holt and hill 

Hard run, he feels his strength decay. 
And trusts for life his simple skill. 

Too dangerous solitude appear'd; 

He seeks the shelter of the crowd; 90 

Amid the flock's domestic herd 

His harmless head he hopes to shroud. 
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O'er mo68 and moor and holt and hill 
Hia track the steady bloodhounds trace; 

O'er moss and moor, unwearied still, 
The furious Earl pursues the chase. 

Full lowly did the herdsman fall : 

'O spare, thou noble Baron, spare 
These herds, a widow's little all — 

These flocks, an orphan's fleecy care 1 ' lOO 

Earnest the right-hand stranger pleads, 
The left still cheering to the prey ; 

The Earl nor prayer nor pity heeds. 
But furious keeps the onward way. 

' Unmanner'd dog 1 To stop my sport 
Vain were thy cant and beggar whine. 

Though human spirits of thy sort 
Were tenants of these carrion kine ! ' 

Again he winds his bugle horn, 

* Hark forward, forward, holla, ho ! ' no 

And through the herd in ruthless scorn 

He cheers his furious hounds to go. 

Li heaps the throttled victims fall ; 

Down sinks their mangled herdsman near^ 
The murderous cries the stag appal — 

Again he starts new-nerved by fear. 

With blood besmear'd and white with foam. 
While big the tears of anguish pour, 

He seeks amid the forest's gloom 
The humble hermit's hallowed bower. iso 

But man, and horse, and horn, and hound 

Fast rattling on his traces go ; 
The sacred chapel rung around 

With < Hark away ! and holla, ho !' 
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All mild amid the rout profane, 

The holj hermit poured his prayer: 
' Forbear with blood God's house to stain ! 

Revere His altar, and forbear ! 

'The meanest brute has rights to plead, 
Which, wrong'd by cruelty or pride, 180 

Draw vengeance on the ruthless head ; — 
Be wam'd at length, and turn aside.' 

Still the Fair horseman anxious pleads ; 

The Black, wild whooping, points the prey; 
Alas I the Earl no warning heeds, 

But frantic keeps the forward way. 

*Holy or not, or right or wrong, 

Thy altar and its rights I spurn ; 
Not sainted martyrs' sainted song, 

Not God himself shall make me turn ! ' 140 

He spurs his horse, he winds his horn, 
' Hark forward, forward, holla, ho ! ' 

But off, on whirlwind's pinions borne. 
The stag, the hut, the hermit go. 

And horse, and man, and horn, and hound. 
And clamour of the chase was gone, 

For hoofs and howls and bugle sound 
A deadly silence reign'd alona 

Wild gazed the affrighted Earl around ; 

He strove in vain to wake his horn ; uo 

In vain to call ; for not a sound 

Ck)uld from his anxious lips be borne. 

He listens for his trusty hounds ; 

No distant baying reach'd his ears ; 
His courser, rooted to the ground. 

The quickening spur unmindful bears. 

B.I. F 
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Still dark and darker frown the shades, 
Dark, as the darkness of the grave; 

And not a sound the still invades, 
Save what a distant torrent gavei 180 

High o'er the sinner's humbled head 
At length the solemn silence broke ; 

And from a cloud of swarthy red 
The awful voice of thunder spoke^ 

* Oppressor of creation fair ! 

Apostate spirits' hardened tool I 
Scomer of God, scourge of the poor ! 

The measure of thy cup is full. 

'Be chaa'd forever through the wood; 

Forever roam the affrighted wild ; i7o 

And let thy fate instruct the proud, 

Gkxl's meanest creature is His child.' 

Twas hush'd ; one flash of sombre glare 
With yellow tinged the forest's brown ; 

Up rose the Wildgrave's bristling hair, 
And horror chill'd each nerve and bone. 

Gold pour'd the sweat in freezing rill ; 

A rising wind began to sing ; 
A louder, louder, louder still, 

Brought storm and tempest on its wing. 180 

Earth heard the call ; her entrails rend ; 

From yawning rifts, with many a yell, 
Mix'd with sulphureous flames, ascend 

The misbegotten dogs of helL 

What ghastly huntsman next arose. 
Well may I guess, but dare not tell ; 

His eye like midnight lightning glows, 
Hia steed the swarthy hue of helL 
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The Wildgrave flies o^er bush and thorn, 
With many a shriek of helpless woe ; lOO 

Behind him hound, and horse, and horn, 
And * Hark away, and holla, ho 1 ' 

Sir W. 8ooU (after Burger). 



22. LORD ULLIN»S DAUGHTER 

A CHISFTAIN to the Highlands bound 

Cries, ' Boatman, do not tarry I 
And 111 give thee a silver pound 

To row us o'er the ferry.' 

'Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 

This dark and stormy water?' 
'O, I'm the chief of Ulva's isle, 

And this Lord Ullin's daughter. 

'And fast before her father's men 

Three days we've fled together, lo 

For should he find us in the glen. 

My blood would stain the heather. 

'His horsemen hard behind us ride; 

Should they our steps discover. 
Then who will cheer my bonnie bride 

When they have slain her lover?' 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 

'111 go, my chief — I'm ready; 
It is not for your silver bright ; 

But for your winsome lady : 90 

' And by my word 1 the bonnie bird 

In danger shaU not tarry : 
So though the waves are raging white, 

ril row you o'er the ferry.' 
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By this the stonn grew loud apace, 

The water- wraith was shrieking; 
And in the scowl of Heaveo each face 

Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer, 80 

Adown the glen rode armed men ; 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 

'O haste thee, haste !' the lady cries, 
'Though tempests round us gather; 

111 meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father.' 

The boat has left the stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her — 
When, oh! too strong for human hand 

The tempest gathered o'er her. 40 

And still they row'd amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord Ullin reach'd that fatal shore ; 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For, sore dismayed, through storm and shade 

His child he did discover : 
One lovely hand she stretch'd for aid, 

And one was round her lover. 

* Come back I come back 1 ' he cried in grief, 
* Across this stormy water : 50 

And 111 forgive your Highland chief. 
My daughter ! oh, my daughter I ' 

Twas vain: the loud waves lash'd the shore 

Return or aid preventing ; 
The waters wild went o'er his child, 

And he was left lamenting. 

T, Campbell. 
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23. THE INCHCAPE ROCK. 

No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 
The ship was as still as she could be, 
Her sail from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape Rock; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 

The good old Abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; lo 

On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 

When the Rock was hid by the surges' swell, 
The Mariners heard the warning bell; 
And then they knew the perilous Rock, 
And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

The sun in heaven was shining gay, 

All things were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds scream'd as they wheel'd round. 

And there was joyance in their sound. 20 

The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 
Sir Ralph the Rover walk'd his deck. 
And he fix'd his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring. 
It made him whistle, it made him sing; 
His heart was mirthful to excess. 
But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 
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His eye was on the Inchcape float; 

Quoth he, *My men, put out the boat, so 

And row me to the Inchcape Bock, 

And m plague the priest of Aberbrothok.' 

The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 

And to the Inchcape Bock they go ; 

Sir Balph bent oirer from the boat^ 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float 

Down sunk the bell, with a gurgling sound, 

The bubbles rose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Balph, 'The next who comes to the Bock 

Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok.' 40 

Sir Balph the Bover sail'd away, 
He scoured the seas for many a day ; 
And now, grown rich with plundered store, 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 

So thick a haze overspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day. 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Bover takes his stand. 

So dark it is they see no land. so 

Quoth Sir Balph, * It will be lighter soon, 

For there is the dawn of the rising moon.' 

'Can'st hear,' said one, 'the breakers roar? 
For methinks we should be near the shore; 
Now where we are I cannot tell, 
But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell.' 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong; 

Though the wind has fallen, they drift along. 

Till the* TeBsel strikes with a shivering shock : 

Cried they, * It ia the Inchcape Bock 1 ' «o 
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« 

Sir Balph the Bover tore hia hair, 
He curst himself in his despair ; 
The waves rush in on every side, 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 

But even in his dying fear 
One dreadful sound could the Bover hear, 
A sound as if with the Inchcape Bell 
The fiends below were ringing his knell. 

R, Southey. 



24. ADELGITHA. 

Thk ordeal's fatal trumpet sounded, 

And sad pale Adelgitha came. 
When forth a valiant champion bounded. 

And slew the slanderer of her fame. 

She wept^ delivered from her danger. 
But when he knelt to claim her glove, 

*Seek not,' she cried, 'oh gallant stranger. 
For hapless Adelgitha's love. 

' For he is in a foreign far land 

Whose arms should now have set me free ; lo 
And I must wear the willow garland 

For him that^s dead or false to me.' 

' Nay 1 say not that his faith is tainted 1 ' 

He raised his vizor — ^At the sight 
She fell into his arms and fainted; 

It was indeed her own true knight ! 

T. Campbell. 
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25. BISHOP HATTO. 

Thk summer and the autumn had been so wet 
That in winter the corn was growing yet ; 
Twas a piteous sight to see all around 
The grain lie rotten on the ground. 

Every day the starving poor 
Crowded around Bishop Hatto's door, 
For he had a plentiful last-year's store, 
And all the neighbourhood could tell 
His granaries were fumish'd well 

At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day lo 

To quiet the poor without delay ; 

He bade them to his great barn repair, 

And they should have food for the winter there. 

Bejoioed such tidings good to hear, 
The poor folk flock'd from far and near; 
The great bam was full as it could hold 
Of women and children, and young and old. 

Then when he saw it could hold no more, 

Bishop Hatto he made fast the door, 

And while for mercy on Christ they call, 20 

He set fire to the barn and burnt them alL 

' r faith, 'tis an excellent bonfire ! ' quoth he, 
*And the country is greatly obliged to me, 
For ridding it in these times forlorn 
Of rats, that only consume the com.' 

So then to his palace returned he. 

And he sat down to supper merrily. 

And he slept that night like an innocent man. 

But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 
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In the morning as he enter'd the hall, so 

Where his picture hung against the wall, 
A death-like sweat all over him came; 
For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 

As he look'd there came a man from the farm, 
He had a countenance white with alarm ; 
'My lord, I open'd your granaries this mom, 
And the rats had eaten all your corn.' 

Another came running presently, 

And he was pale as pale could be ; 

* Fly ! my Lord Bishop, fly,' quoth he, 40 

'Ten thousand rats are coming this way — 

The Lord forgive you for yesterday ! ' 

' ril go to my tower on the Rhine,' replied he ; 
' Tis the safest place in Germany ; 
The walls are high, and the shores are steep. 
And the stream is strong, and the water deep.' 

Bishop Hatto fearfully hastened away. 

And he cross'd the Rhine without delay, 

And reach'd his tower, and barr'd with care 

All the windows, doors, and loopholes there. 00 

He laid him down and closed his eyes, 

But soon a scream made him arise ; 

He started, and saw two eyes of flame 

On his piUow from whence the screaming came. 

He listened and look'd ; it was only the cat ; 
But the Bishop he grew more fearful for that, 
For she sat screaming, mad with fear. 
At the army of rats that was drawing near. 

For they have swum over the river so deep, 

And they have climbed the shores so steep, 60 

And up the tower their way is bent. 

To do the work for which they were sent 
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They are not to be told by the dozen or score ; 
By thonsanda they come, and by myriads and more; 
Such numbers had never been heard of before, 
Such a judgment had never been witnessed of yore. 

Down on his knees the Bishop fell. 

And faster and faster his beads did he tell, 

As louder and louder drawing near 

The gnawing of their teeth he could hear. ro 

And in at the windows, and in at the door, 
And through the walls helter-skelter they pour, 
And down from the ceiling, and up through the floor, 
From the right and the left, from behind and before, 
From within and without, from above and below, 
And all at once to the Bishop they ga 

They have whetted their teeth against the stones, 

And now they pick the Bishop's bones ; 

They gnaw'd the flesh from every limb. 

For they were sent to do judgment on him. so 

IL Southey, 



26. THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 

It was the schooner ffupertUy 

That saird the wintry sea; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter. 

To bear him company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax. 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day. 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds. 
That ope in the month of May. 
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The skipper he stood beside the helm, 

His pipe was in his mouth, lo 

And he watch'd how the veering flaw did blow 

The smoke now west, now south. 

Then up and spake an old sailor. 

Had sailed the Spanish Main : 
'I pray thee put into yonder port, 

For I fear the hurricane. 

*Last night the moon had a golden ring, 

And to-night no moon we see.' 
The skipper he blew a whiff from his pipe, 

And a scornful laugh laughed he. 90 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the north-east; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeast 

Down came the storm and smote amain 

The vessel in its strength; 
She shuddered and paused like a frighted steed, 

Then leaped her cable's length. 

'Come hither! come hither! my little daughter 
And do not tremble so; so 

For I can weather the roughest gale. 
That ever wind did blow.' 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat. 

Against the stinging blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar. 

And bound her to the mast. 

' O father I I hear the church bells ring ; 

O say, what may it be?' 
' 'TIS a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast ; ' 

And he steered for the open sea. 40 
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* O father ! I hear the sound of guns ; 

O say, what may it be?' 
'Some ship in distress that cannot live 

In such an angiy sea.' 

' O father ! I see a gleaming light ; 

O say, what may it be?' 
But the father answered never a word : 

A frozen corpse was he — 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark. 
With his face turned to the skies — SO 

The lantern gleam'd through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 

That saved she might be ; 
And she thought of Ghrist who stilled the waves 

On the Lake of Galilee. 

And fast through the midnight dark and drear. 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman's Woe. 60 

And ever the fitful gusts between 

A sound came from the land ; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf 

On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

The breakers were right beneath her bows, 

She drifted a dreary wreck, 
And a whooping billow swept the crew 

Like icicles from her deck. 

She struck where the white and fleecy waves 
LooVd soft as carded wool, 70 

But the cruel rocks they gored her sides 
like the horns of an angry bulL 
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Her rattling shrouda, all sheathed in ioe, 
With the mastfl went by the board; 

Like a veaael of glass she stove and sank ; 
Ho ! ho I the breakers roared. 

At day-break, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast, 
To see the form of a maiden fair 

Lashed close to a drifting mast. 80 

The salt sea was froasen on her breast, 

The salt tears in her eyes; 
And he saw her hair like the brown sea-weed 

On the biUows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hupenu^ 

In the midnight and the snow ; 
Heaven save us from a death like this 

On the reef of Norman's Woe 1 

H. W. Longfellow. 



27. THE KNIGHTS LEAP. 

* So the foemen have fired the gate, men of mine ; 

And the water is spent and gone? 
Then bring me a cup of the red Ahr-wine: 

I never shall drink but this one. 

'And reach me my harness, and saddle my horse 

And lead him me round to the door: 
He must take such a leap to-night perforce, 

As horse never took before. 

'I have fought my fight, I have lived my life, 
I have drunk my i^are of wine; lo 

From Trier to C5ln there was never a knight 
Led a merrier life than mine. 
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'I have lived by the saddle for years two score, 

And if I most die on tree, 
Then the old saddle-tree, which has borne me of yore, 

Is the propereet timber for me. 

*So now to show bishop, and burgher, and priest, 

How the Aitenahr hawk can die : 
If they smoke the old falcon out of his nest^ 

He must take to his wings and fly/ 20 

He harnessed himself by the clear moonshine, 
And he mounted his horse at the door; 

And he drained such a cup of the red Ahr-wine, 
As man never drained before. 

He spurred the old horse, and he held him tight^ 

And he leapt him out over the wall — 
Out over the cliSy out into the night, 

Three hundred feet of fall. 

They found him next morning below in the glen, 
With never a bone in him whole — so 

A mass or a prayer now, good gentlemen. 
For such a bold rider's soul > 



28. LADY CLABE. 

It was the time when lilies blow. 
And clouds are highest up in air, 

Lord Bonald brought a lily-white doe 
To give his cousin. Lady Clare. 

I trow they did not part in scorn: 
Lovers long-betroth'd were they : 

They two wiU wed the morrow mora : 
Qod's blessing on the day 1 



i 
I 
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'He does not love me for my birth, 

Nor for my lands so broad and fair; lo 

He loves me for my own true worth, 

And that is well,' said Lady Clare. 

In there came old Alice the nurse, 
Said, *Who was this that went from thee?' 

*It was my cousin/ said Lady dare, 
'To-morrow he weds with me.' 

'O Qod be thank'd,' said AJice the nurse, 
'That all comes round so just and fair! 

Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands. 
And you are not the Lady Clare.' so 

'Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse,' 
Said Lady Clare, 'that ye speak so wild?' 

'As God's above,' said Alice the nurse, 
' I speak the truth : you are my child. 

'The old Earl's daughter died at my breast; 

I speak the truth, as I live by bread I 
I buried her like my own sweet child, 

And put my child in her stead.' 

'Falsely, falsely have ye done, 

mother,' she said, 'if this be true, ao 

To keep the best man under the sun 

So many years from his due.' 

'Nay now, my child,' said Alice the nurse, 

'But keep the secret for your life, 
And all you have will be Lord Ronald's, 

When you are man and wife.' 

'If I'm a beggar bom,' she said, 

'I will speak out, for I dare not lie. 
Pull off, pull off, the brooch of gold. 

And fling the diamond necklace byl' 40 
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'Nay now, my child,' said Alice the nurse, 

'But keep the secret all ye can !' 
She said, ' Not so : but I will know 

If there be any faith in man.' 

'Nay now, what faith?' said Alice the nurse; ] 

'The man will cleave unto his right.' 
'And he shall have it,' the lady replied, 

•Tho' I should die to-night' , 

' Yet give one kiss to your mother dear ! 

Alas, my child, I sinn'd for thee.' 50 ! 

'O mother, mother, mother,' she said, 

' So strange it seems to me I 

'Yet here's a kiss for my mother dear, 

My mother dear, if this be so ; 
And lay your hand upon my head, i 

And bless me, mother, ere I go.' 

She clad herself in a russet gown, . 

She was no longer Lady Clare : j 

She went by dale, and she went by down, ' 

With a single rose in her hair. flo 

The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 

Leapt up from where she lay, 
Dropt her head in the maiden's hand, 

And follow'd her all the way. 

Down stept Lord Ronald from his tower: i 

'O Lady Clare, you shame your worth ! 
Why come you drest like a village maid, 

That are the flower of the earth?' 

'If I come drest like a village maid, 
I am but as my fortunes are : 70 

I am a beggar bom,' she said, 
'And not the Lady Clare.' 
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'Play me no tricks,' said Lord Bonald, 
* For I am yours in word and in deed ; 

Play me no tricks/ said Lord Bonald ; 
'Your riddle is hard to read.' 

O and proudly stood she up! 

Her heart within her did not fail : 
She look'd into Lord Ronald's eyes, 

And told him all her nurse's tale. so 

He laugh'd a laugh of merry scorn : 
He tum'd and kiss'd her where she stood : 

*If you are not the heiress bom, 
And V BAid ^^9 'the next in blood — 

'If you are not the heiress born, 

And I,' said he, Hhe lawful heir, 
We two will wed to-morrow mom. 

And you shall still be Lady Clare.' 

Lord Tennjfion, 



B.I. G 




NOTES. 



1. CHEVY CHASE. 

This ballnd of Ghevy Chase, or The Hunting of ike Cheviot, w 
founded on traditions of the frays which, during several genera- 
tions, used to take place in the Border country (the ' Mashes ') 
between the followers of the Peroies of Northumberland and of 
the Douglas chief tains— descendants of that * good Lord James, 
whose oounuje and cruelty made him a terror to the English in 
the age of Bannockbum (1314), and who was killed in Spain 
when attempting to take the hesft of Bobert Bruce to Jerusalem. 

It professes to relate an encounter that took place in the reign 
of Henry the Fourth, whom it mentions. James of Scotland is 
also mentioned, as a contemporary of Henry IV. ; but there was 
no King James of Scotland until the reign of our Henrv VL It 
is evident therefore that the ballad is {Mirtly, if not wholly, the 
work of some minstrel who lived not earlier than the reign of 
Henry VI. (say about 1450), and possibly did not live till 
somewhat later. 

A Douglas and a Percy are stated by our ballad-poet to have 
been slain in this encounter. Whether in one of the many frays 
some such event may have occurred, it is impossible to say ; but 
it is far more probable that the originals of the two heroes of 
Chevy Chaee were James, the eleventh Lord Douglas, and the 
celebrated Harry Percy, well known as 'Hotspur'; and that 
popular tradition, so tenacious of the memory of great men, but 
BO apt to lose the sequence of events, had already confused the 
facts— which are as follows. 

In 1388, i.e. ten years before Henry Bolingbroke (Henry IV.) 
had dethroned Rionard 11., a battle was fought at Otterbum 
between the followers of the two great border families. It was 
here that this (11th) Lord James Douglas was killed. (In the 
ballad of the Battle of CHterimm, possibly stiU older than our 
ballad, he is slain by 'Sir Harry Percy,' i.e. Hotspur, who 
himself is said to have been taken prisoner by the Scots, but to 
have been exchanged for Sir Hugh Montgomery.) 

In 1402, some three years after the accession of Henry IV., 
Hotspur (as is well known to readers of Shakespeare) won the 
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battle of Homildon Hill and took many diBtingnished prisonera, 
amonff whom was the (13th) Lord Arombald r&ugkus, nephew to 
the above-mentioned James Douglas. Henry's demand that 
Hotspur should hand over these prisoners to him caused a quarrel, 
which resulted in the rebellion of the Peroies, aided by the 
liberated Doufflas and by Glendower ; and Hotspur was killed at 
the battle of Shrewsbury — ^by a chance arrow, it is said, and not 
by Prince Henry, as is related b^ Shakespeare. 

To these historical facts it is impossible to aooonunodate the 
statements of our baUad-poet. 

And the confusion is made worse, if anything, by some stanzas, 
apparently by a later writer, which are appended to the ballad 
in Bishop Percy's edition, but which I have omitted. In these 
stanzas we are told that ' old men that know the ground well 
enough caU it (the CheTv Qiase) the battle of Otterbum ' ; and 
that at Otterbum the iSouglas was slain and ' the Percy never 
went awa^r ' ; and, finally, tibat Henry IV. fouffht the blattle of 
Homildon in order to avenge Percy's death at Otterbum. 

Of the ancient ballad a * modernised ' version was fabricated 
about the time of James L of England. This version contains 
some good nassages, bub with its monotonously regular rhythm and 
its elegantly turned paraphrases it forms on the whole a painful 
contrast to the originaL This ' elegant modem paraphrase ' was 
hiehly praised by Addison in the SpedcUor (Nos. 70 and 74). Br. 
Jcmnson, on the other hand, whose opinion on the subject of 
poetry was perhaps even less trustworthy than Addisons, 
ridicmed the old ballads in the Bdiques of his friend Dr. Percy, 
and said in reference to Chevy Gfuue that a story could not 
be told in a manner less rememberable— a verdict which to all 
intelligent readers nowadays seems very strange, and all the 
stranger seeing that about two centuries before Dr. Johnson 
uttereid these words Sir I^lip Sidney, in his Apologie/or Poeirie, 
had written : ' I never heara the old song of rercy iod Douglas 
that I fotmd not my heart moved more than with a trumpet.' 
By the way, Dr. Percy, to whom we owe the preservation of 
tms ancient baUad, and many more, claimed kinship with the 
Peroies of Northimiberland (though his father was a grocer at 
Bridffenorth, in Shropshire), and is by one of his biographers 
(Willmott) stated to have been the last male descendant of the 
noble house to which the Percy of Chevy Chase belonged. He 
published his Rdiqwa of Anetent English Poetry in 1766. In 
1782 he was made bishop of Dromore, and lived until 1811. 

Umoommon Wobds. 

fttt (or fytte) : song, canto. 

6. in fbe maViger : in spite of (Fr. malgri^, 

10. let: stop, hinder. 
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12. m&Dj6 : oompany. Of. Germ. Menge. Note the y in day, 
day, etc., where it is ^ in the Germ. Tag, schlug, etc. 

16. hie: high. 

21. Udker : hasten, sonrry. 

bent : ooarse wiry grass ; open grassland. 

23. wUd : game (as Germ. Wild). 

24. tfhoer: straight 
26. greF&i: groves. 

gle&t : glinted, gUuioed, gleamed as they moved. 

28. Monawday : the old form of Monday : the day of Mona, the 
Moon. 

31. mort (a French word) death : the bugle signal blown at the 
death of a stag. 

32. sembled: assembled. 

on uMb tfhoer : straight from every side. 

33. qnarxy : dead game. 

34. Iirittle : cut up game ; oarve. 

37. wist : knew ; past tense of ' wis ' (or ' wot '). 

▼erame&t : truly (ItaL veramenU, Fr. vraimetU), 

46. Cbxistiaiitie : Quristendom. 

40. t)ome along: marching along. 

60. TlTydalerrTeviotdale. CI, Chevy =C;heviot. 

66. at ... tMflam : in front of. 

67. glede (or gleed) : live coaL 
70. oait: intend. 

79. upon a parti : apart, on one side. 

80. do the battle of ... : Met them arrange a duel between'... 
or * do thou fight a duel.'... 

84. that day : t.e. when I shall say nay. 

87. an (alao written and) : if . 'If fortune give me a fair chance. ' 
Note that in the northern pronunciation &am rimes fairly well 
with /or one. 

100. yenoiigli...8loiigli= enough ...slew: probably to be pro-' 
nounoed not as ' enuff,' ' sluff/ but somewhat as Germ, genug and 
schlug. See above on meiiy6. 

106. tree: wood. 

110. bas'net : basinett, helmet. 

113. swap : smite (= to awoop ^ or to exchange blows ? ) 

swet: sweated. In OUerhum we have *They swapped 
together while that they swet.' 

114. mian: t.e. Milan steeL 
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115. tnHu: warrior: possibly the same word as Germ, frech 
(bold, audaoious) or the old Germ. Becke (warrior). 

117. sprtnt: sprang, spurted. Cf. besprenl, 

124. blgbt: promise. 

142. d«e : die. 

151. dlglit (perhaps ooimected with Lat. dido, Germ. dichUn, 
Eng. dietcUe, etc.): prescribe, order, array. Here 'ordered, 
destined.' 

152. ipended : grasped (?). 

153. oondmre : Fr. coursierf or ItaL corsiere : courser. 
155. stlntad: halted. 

ttUa (from an old verb tdin) : stopped. 

168. dint : stroke, blow. 

100. bare : probably past tense of bear, i.e. ' ran or thrust him 
through. ' Or * bored*^ ? (The later version has ' did gore. *) 

167. bflod-bow: perhaps as distinct from a cross-bow; or 
merely a bow ready bent (strung). Cf. B, ffood^s Dtathy 65. 

170. hale: haul 

173. lalr: sore. 

184. aboon: above. 

192. makte : relations (husbands, sons, etc.). Our mcUt and 
match are forms of this old word, which is also connected with 
Gaelic nuiCy a son (common in Sootch names), and with moicA, a 
son in law, and with the old German Magty a relation. 

197. wsal, might mean to wound with stripes; but this 
meaning seems scarcely admissible here. Perhaps ' clasp.' 

209. aa I brook...: 'if I enjoy....' 

211. tMdes : evils ; sins and sufferings. 



2. SIR PATRICK 8PEN8. 

This is one of the finest of our English ballads. The date of its 
composition is unknown. Most i^kxI judges of such matters 
believe, and all hope, that it is, as the poet Coleridge called it, a 
'grand old ballad ^dating from about 1300 a.d. dvX it is not 
easy to trace ballads back to their first origins, and, for lack of 
evidence to the contrary, some have suspected that it may be a 
late imitation, composed by a certain Liady Wardlaw (d. 1727), 
whose fine ballad HardyknvUy dealing with the same period of 
history, was for some time regarded as a genuine relic of ancient 
English poetrv. We need not allow any such suspicions to 
trouble us. Whether or not it is old, it is exceedingly fine ; 
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and if Lad^ Wardlaw did write it, then she may be justly 
compared with Michelangelo, whose wonderful statue of a Faun, 
which he passed ofif as an antique, deceived the learned men of 
his day. 

Sir Walter Scott, who in his Border Minstrday gave a much 
fuller version than the fragment first published by Dr. Percy, 
thought that Hhe song nas claims to high antiquity,' ana 
believed (I fear, without sufficient grounds) that ' the unfortunate 
voyage of Sir Patrick Spens may recJly have taken place for the 
purpose of bringing back the Maid of Norway to her own 
Kingdom ; a purpose which was probably defeated by the 
jealousy of the Norwe^ans and the reluctance of King Eric' 
According to the ordinary account, the poor little Maid of 
Norway died (1290) at Orkney on the voyage to Scotland. 

The version that I have given is taken partly from Percy and 
partly from Scott. 

1. Dnnftomline : in Fifeshire. Here there was a palace of the 
Scottish kings. 

20. ee (plur. een) : eye. 

29. hoist (Scott sives lu^ed) the past tense (used by Shakes- 
peare) from the old form hoist. Of. Germ. Awaen. 

Mammrtay. See notes to Chevy Chase, 

32. Wodeosday, or Wodnesday (Woden's or Odin's day) is the 
old form of * Wednesday.' It is specially appropriate here. 

40. lie, pronounced 'lee.' 

42. gain, or gane^ was used to mean 'suit,' 'suffice.' The 
sense here is 'as would suffice....' Of. Germ, genug, Engl. 
yenottgh (enough), and A. Sax. genecth^ 'it suffices.' 

43. fon, or fow : busheL 

50. anld moon ... : ».e. the unilluminated part of the moon, the 
outline of which is sometimes just visible. ' It is considered as 
an almost infallible presage of bad weather if the moon lies sair 
on her hack ... or when the new moon appears with- the atdd moon 
in her arms' (Jamieson's Scottish Diet.), 

55. lift : air, sky. Of. Germ. Lf^. It occurs in the Scotch 
saying : ' If the lift fall well all gather laverocks (larks).' 

56. gmly : rough, stormy. 

57. lap (past tense of loup=lea|>) : leapt, i.e. sprang. We (in 
England) speak of a haro Moupine along.' Cf. Duteh loopen^ 
Germ, laufen. See note to May Gwvin. 

75. wap : generally means throw ; here possibly =iorap. 

84. swam alXMm : swam on the top of the water. The mention 
of hats, cork-heeled shoes, and feather-beds makes some doubt 
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the antiqmty of this passage — ^whether with good reason or not 
it is not easy to say. 

07. half orer ... : t.e. from Norway to Sootland. Aberdour is a 
small port on the north coast of the Firth of Forth, about 5 miles 
from I>anf ermline. 



3. KINO JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF CANTERBURY. 

This is (except in regard to spelling) Dr. Percy's version of a 
ballad which seems to have been abridged and modernised, abouf 
the time of James I., from a much older ballad called King John 
and the Bishop of Canterbury, This older ballad was too 
im^rfect to reproduce, but * afforded many lines worth reviving, 
which will be found inserted in the ensuing stanzas.' The same 
story is told by an Anglo-Saxon writer, and it is to be found in 
a Spanish novel published in 1576. 

14. tliaa m« : should of course be tluui L Gf. Ettn^ 148, and 
Cumnor Hatt, 45. 

19. no dsM : no harm. 

25. In tliii itead : in this state (t.e. with my crown, etc.). 

84. woner. Such double comparatives are not uncommon in 
older writers, e.g. Shakespeare. 

85. 8t BLtMl : probably St. Botolph. 

106. fimr noVlM : a noble was a gold coin worth 6s. 8d., first 
stamped by Edward m. This is therefore an < anachronism.' 

4. FAIR ROSAMUND. 

This ballad was first published, by Delone, in 1612. The date 
of its composition is unknown. 

Fair Rosamund was the daughter of Lord Clifford. EUinor, 
or Eleanor, Duchess of Guienne, was first married to Louis VII. 
of France, who cast her off after sixteen years of wedlock, 
during which she had accompanied him on a Crusade. Old 
chroniclers do not attribute Rosamund's death to poison, 
though they allow that the Queen, after discovering her, treated 
her with cruelty, and ' so dealt with her that she fived not Ions 
after' (1177 A.D.). It is related that on her tombstone (which 
perish ed when the Godstow nunnery was dissolved by Henry 
VTH.) there was engraved a cup. It is, of course, just possible 
that this ensraved cup may have intimated the fact that she 
was poisoned ; but it is considered more likely that it was some 
ornamental device (possibly a sacramental ohiuice), and that the 
story of the ' cup of deadly poison strong ' thus originated, some 
four centuries after her death. 
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5. THE DEATH OF DARNLEY. 

If we may aooept the assertiim made in the last stanzas, this 
ballad was written some time between the flight of Ma^ 
Queen of Soots from Scotland in 1568 and her execution in 1587. 
The murder of her husband, Lord Damley (the 'king' of this 
ballad), took place at Kirk o' Field, not far from Edinburgh, 
Feb. 0th, 1567. Rizzio was killed (1566) when he was at supper 
with Mary in Holyrood Palace. The supper room, and the ante- 
room where he was stabbed to death by Damley and his con- 
federates, and even a dark stain on the floor which is asserted 
to have been caused by his blood, are still to be seen. Mary's 
subsequent marriaffe with Lord Bothwell, the murderer of her 
husband, alienated the Scotch. They forced her to abdicate, 
imprisoned her in Loohleven Castle, and crowned her little son 
as James the Sixth — afterwards James I. of England. 

1. woe worth tbee ... : woe befall thee. The old word worth 
(Germ, werden) means become, happen. The expression occurs in 
several old ballads. 

5. The qneen of ftanoe. Mary's first husband was the French 
Dauphin, who reisned, as Francis 11., for only about a year. He 
died in 1560. She then returned to Scotluid, and soon after 
married her cousin Henry Stewart {Stuart is the French form of 
the name), better known as Lord Damley. He may have been 
at the time at Elisabeth's court, where, as a prince of the blood, 
he used to carry a sword before the oueen on state occasions. 
Whether Mary's signet — ^like that of tne Douglas' family — ^bore 
a heart, I cannot discover. Mr. James Bruce of Edinburgh 
kindly informs me that there are no grounds for supposing that 
Mary proposed marriage to Damley : indeed, she herself seems 
to have told Sir James Melville that she at first took Daraley's 
proposal *in ane evell part, and refused the ringe quhilk he 
offerit unto her.' 

6. As to sealing with ' heart and ring,' writes Mr. Bruce, this 
seems to have nothing to do with the arms on Mary's simet. 
We have her signet in the British Museum. She used the Lion 
Rampant of Scotland. It appears both on her signet ring and 
on her marriage ring, found at Fotheringhay. *I have,' adds 
Mr. Bruce, ' an impression of the Great Seal of Scotland used 
by her during her widowhood and, I think, durins her marriage 
with Damley. On this are the Scottish lion ana the Lilies of 
France.... Damley himself, through his mother, might have 
used the crowned heart of the Douglas family.' (Miss A. R. 
Gotterill, however, tells me that in a book of Scotch antiquities, 
lent to her by Mr. James Bruce, she has just discovered amons 
' Stuart relics ' the description of * a gold ring set with a diamond 
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out in faoets, with three smaller diamonds over it, repreaenting 
a crowned heart. Stated to have been found at Fotheringhay.') 

33. boon = bound (of a ship, etc.); ready, prepared. Soott 
nBes the word in his poems {e.g. Roheby^ vi. xziv). 

41. Wlio baTe we ... : a grammatical liberty not uncommon in 
Shakespeare. 

43. my niufle. He was the brother of Damley's grandmother, 
Margaret Tudor. 

56. hanged hUn. It is often stated that he was killed by 
the explosion, but researches have shown that he was probably 
strangled (or killed with a mallet) while attempting to escape. 
His body, unscathed by fire, and clothed only in a shirt, was 
found in an orchard. ^ our ballad may give the true account. 

57. tlie governor : the Regent Murray. 



6. . ROBIN HOOD AND THE WIDOW'S SONS. 

There are about fifty old ballads about Robin Hood, and there 
con be no doubt that, though they may contain a good deal of 
fiction, they have some foundation in fact. Some oelieve that 
he lived as early as the reigns of Henry 11. and Richard I. 
Others put him later. In the well-known ballad which describes 
the visit of the kin^, disguised as a monk, he (the king) is called 
Edward. The ' King's Visit ' is the seventh of a series of eight 
ballads (or FitUs) called * a Lytell Geste (little eicploit) of Robyn 
Hode.' This series contains perhaps the oldest entire ballads on 
the subject, datins from early in the 16th century. Of still older 
ballads only small fragments remain. The * Lytell Geste' is 
rather full of old woroB, so I have chosen three other ballads 
which are simpler, — ^perhaps not quite so old, but very graphic 
and interesting. 

ilafik, in the last stanza, means a low-lying pass, or level 
ground between hiUs. 



7. KING OOPHETUA AND THE BEGGAR-MAID. 

This story is very old and is alluded to by several of our dramatic 
writers. In Romeo and Juliet (n. i.) Meroutio says. 

Her (Venus') purblind son and heir. 
Young Adam Cupid — he that shot so trim 
When King Ck>phetua loved the beggar-maid. 

Also BOO Lovers Labour'a Lost, iv. i., where the beggar-maid's 
name is generally printed as Zenelophon, not Penelophon ; and 
2 ffen. IV,, V. iii, and Rich. II., v. ni. 
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Li these paflBagee there is evident alliudcni to onr ballad, which 
Peroy found in an old ooIleoUon of verses printed in 1612, four 
years before Shakespeare's death. Tennyson's beaatiful-ffnes on 
the same subject should be read with this ballad. 

44. Hie Gods iball sore sulBoe : ».e. shall give satisfaction to 
the Qods (or Fates), who desire my death. 

00. walked tbe way : tramped the roads as beggar. 

100. Ab wxlten Bheweth. The old termination of the 3rd pers. 
plural of the present tense is — eth. See 8. 68. 

8. THE JEW OP VENICE. 

Belhybd by some to be the source from which Shakespeare de- 
rived the chief motive of his MercharU of Venice, The story first 
occurs in an old Italian writer of the 14th century. Notice that 
there is no Portia in the ballad, so that it seems older than 
Shakespeare's play. Notice too that also in Shakespeare's play 
tiie Jew is depicted as ' whetting ' his knife. 

48. nor yet tbe man ooofirand : t.e. nor destroy (kill) the man. 

50. longs : belongs. 

68. eike : also. ' A toain-band captain eke was he.' 

9. THE FAIRY PRINCK 

SoMinHBS called Eari Mar^a Daughter. Our version is that 
given in the ChSdren's Treaaury of LyriecU Poetry by Mr. 
Palprave, together with three adcutional stanzas from Mr. 
Allingham's Ballad Book. 

1. Intlll: in. 8. hie: high. 

34. ftae : from. 79. wiglit : active, stalwart. 

10. YOUNG TAMLANE. 

In the first part of this ballad, here omitted (as it is very like the 
beginning of Etin), Janet meets and marries young Tamlane 
of Uarterhauffh — a 'forester' or outlaw, apparently, like Etin. 
She notices that there is something ' uncanny ' about him, and 
adjures him to tell her if he has ever been * in holy chapel ' and 
has been ' sained ' (purified, ».e. baptised). He answers that he 
is the son of a knight, and has been ' sained ' as a Christian, but 
that he has (somewhat as True Thomas) fallen into the power 
of the Fairy Queen, to whose service he is still bound. At 
this point our part of the ballad begins. Carterhaugh is a plain 
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abont a mile from Selkirk. The peasants, says 8oott» still 
point ont on it 'fairy rings,' and the bare spots on which 
Janet placed her ' stuids ' of milk and water. ' Miles Cross,' 
according to Soott, is perhaps a corruption of * Mary's Cross.' 
It stood about half a mile from Garterhaugh. 

14. myitfl: myself. 

19. moss: marsh. 

22. oast a oompais : draw a circle. 

27. oonrt: company. 

43. stand : barrel, tub. 

66. iMBLt : see on Chevy Chase. 

83. ^Idrltdli : weird, ghostly. 

96. groom : bridegroom. 

104. tree: wood. 

The transformation scene seems almost like a reminiscence 
of Homer's, or yiral's, celebrated description of the capture of 
Proteus, the Old Man of the sea. 

11. KEMFION. 

Ik the first few stanzas of this fine ballad (which I most 
unwillingly omit on account of the difficulty of the language) 
a wickea stepmother by her charms turns a girl into a huge 
dragon, such as we read of in many an old legend — or, rather, a 
sea-serpent ; for she is doomed ' the salt seas o'er to swim,' and 
to climb up the 'Estmere crags' in order to reach her den. 
('Estmere' is perhaps the *East Sea' — ^what we now call the 
North Sea.) She can only be 'borrowed' (ransomed) if the 
king's son, Kempion, kisses her thrice. The story is ancient. 
It is told by the old Italian poet Boiardo, and in his Earthly 
Paradiae the poet William Morris gives a wonderful description 
of a similar occurrence in the Greek Archipelago. Another 
Scotch ballad, called The Laidley Worm of yptJuUeslonheugh, 

S'ves a less ancient version than Kempion. The word 
empion probably means Champion. Li old oallads hempe means 
'warrior.^ Cf. Germ. KOmygftrx perhaps from Lat. oampw^ 
field of battle. 

8. she = the serpent. 

16. mere: sea. 

49. wer-wolf := *■ man -wolf.' (See a dictionary.) 

62. Wormeswood, and Wormestone, in Scotland, like the 
celebrated city of Worms on the Rhine, derived their names 
from a dragon (| Worm,' Germ. JAvdrVourvCs slain in their neigh- 
bourhood. According to our ballad the Wormeswood dra^m 
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was the stepmother of Kempion's bride — if his ourse took 
effect. There is often, as here, a oonfusion between a dragon 
and some other monster, snoh as a huge wild boar, or wolf. 
See Soott's introduction to Kempion in the Border MinstreUy. 
St. Mungo (*dear friend*) or St. Kentigem ('master') was 
the apostle of Stratholyde, and the restorer of Christianity 
among the Cumbrians. When made Bishop he named his 
cathedral seat 'Qlasgu' (Glasgow), i.e. Hhe dear family.' 
He also founded the monastery of St. Asaph in Wales. He 
died about 603 A.D. 

12. THE GAY GOSHAWK. 

This is the version given by Mr. Palgrave in the Gfoldeii 
Treasury, with two or three very slight alterations, and some 
lines taken from Scott's version. 

14. wliin: furze. 

24. win : reach a place, come. 

60. ]diglit=plighted, gave. 

62. fkure: go. 

69. mlnnle: mother. 

The ' recognition scene ' in the last two stanzas seems to me 
to be of great beauty — ^with its touch of sly humour and its 
tenderness. 

la YOUNG BEICHAN 

* ThiB very Dopular ballad,' says Mr. Allingham (Ballad Book), 
'of which tnere are numerous versions, including the modem 
one of Lord Bateman, seems founded on an adventure of Gilbert 
Becket, father of the famous archbishop.' More probably Mr. 
Andrew Lang is right in asserting that, as with many other 
ballads, the main idea of the story is very old and was applied 
to the case of Becket. According to Kobert of Gloucester's 
Life and Martyrdom of Thomaa Becket, the lady on reaching 
London knew no English but her lover's name, but by constantly 
asking for 'Gilbert' she at last discovered him. Jamieson 
gives another, apparently older — ^Mr. AlUngham says ' inferior ' — 
version called Young Behie (nearer 'Becket'), which is rough, 
but full of vigorous, comic, and pathetic touches. When ' Burd 
Isbel ' (Lady Isabel), as the damsel is here more romantically 
named, succeeded in reaching the prison cell and found young 
Bekie lying there : 

Wow, but her heart was sair I 
For the mice but and the bald rattons 
Had eaten his yellow hair. 
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A quite Horaerio touoh, too, is the reoognition of label, on her 
arnval at Beiohan's oastle, by Hector, a dog that she had given 
her lover. Moreover, in this older version, the lady isn't quite 
such a mercenary young person as Suede Pye — ^which appellation, 
byjthe bye, we may hope to be merely a oorruption of some 
oharming Moorish name. 

7. Italionnd : Mahomet. 

Temiagant : a ' fabled god of the Mahometans,' introduced 
into puppet shows, etc. 

34. Kay : maiden, lady. 

86. tilled at tbe pln=twirl the latoh-pin— the substitute in 
old ballads for * knocking ' or ' ringing.' 

103. proud : a common epithet of a porter in ballads. Pro- 
bably minstrels suffered from their arrogance. 

126. made tbe taUe flee : kicked aside the table in his haste : 
an expression that occurs in several old ballads. 



14. SWEET WILLIAM'S GHOST. 

Vert ' eerie ' and ' creepy ' — ^perhaps too much so for our col- 
lection ; but it is so full of intense pathos and strong imagination 
that I cannot omit it. Notice the belief that a ^ost can find 
no rest until it gets back the * faith and troth ' that it had eiven 
away in life. Our version is that given by Allan Ramsay (1724). 

3. tizlad at tbe plii. See on Y(ning Bekhan, 



15. MAY OOLVIN. 

Taken from the Ballad Book (O.T.S.). Whence the quaint 
ending orifpnally came I do not know. Another, less vifforous, 
version (siven m the ChUdreiCa Oarland) is oaQed TKe Out- 
landish Knight. * The countiy people on the coast of Carrick, 
in Ayrshire,' says Mr. Allingham, ' point out /*atl«e Sir John'a 
Loup,* 

16. ETIN. 

The story of a girl taking to the woods in order to join some 
outlaw lover is found in several old ballads, such as Tamlane 
and Etin (cf. also the Nut-brown Maid and Scott's Outlaw), and 
in the a^ of Robin Hood and other such banished * foresters ' 
— sometimes doubtless of noble birth — ^the occurrence was pro- 
bably not very uncommon. This ballnd of Eiin has none of the 
eerie and imaginative elements of Tamlane^ but it contains more 
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hmnan oharaoter and pathoe, and is very beautifiiL Whether 
it is alto^ther genuinely old I cannot b^. The fullest version 
is ^ven in Bao£ui*s Ancieni BaUctda, 1828. In order to include 
Et%n in my collection, it was necessary to make a few small 
alterations, and to eliminate some of the less-known Scotticisms. 
Such words as bannie, kirk, and the like, have been, of course, 
allowed to stand, as they are known even in Englajid to most 
children — or should be known. ' There is,* says 1V&. AUingham, 
' a similar Swedish ballad. EUu seems to mean, or be the name 
for, a Giant, and in some forms of the story the hero is obscurely 
spoken (^ as a supernatural being.' 

85-86. proud porter ... pin. See on Young Beichan. 

148. Is tliee : not according to strict rule ; but i^8 me and 
some other similar constructions (cf . Fr. ^eal moi, and Virsirs 
Urhem quam,.., and Greek * attractions ') are legitimised by 
long usage. Cf . Oumnor ffaU, L 46. 

154. ftme and IXMm as rimes to CSbrlstendom are a little rough, 
but it does not mend the matter to write Chriatendame uid 
ChriatendooUs as in some versions. 



17. BROWN ROBYN'S CONFESSION. 

First nven in Buohan's Ancient BaUads (1828), and reproduced 
in the ISaUad Booh (G.T.S.). Whence Buchan derived it is not 
known. If not really ancient, it is a fine imitation of the rough 
metre and simple language of an old ballad, and seems to me to 
be of high vsuue on accotmt of its descriptive power and its 
tender sympathetic spirit. The conception is, of course, that of 
a Roman Catholic, and the vision of the Madonna and Child 
reminds one of some old Italian painting. Brown Robyn is, I 
imagine, some foreign name in a Scotch disguise. I have been 
compelled to Anglicise some eiqpressions. For Wodenadaj see on 
Sir ratrick Sptna, 



18. HELEN OF KIROONNELL. 

Of this exquisitelv beautiful poem — ^ballad, or lyric, or whatever 
else we may calf it — ^the most authentic version is probably 
that ^ven by Sir Walter Scott. This I have reproduced. The 
Scotticisms will offer no difficultv even to the youngest reader. 
For Irard — ^perhaps ori^nally tne word ' bird ' usSl as a pet 
name — see on Yow^ Betehan and see Lord Ullin*8 Daughter, 

'The incident on which this ballad is founded,' says Scott, 
* is well known. A lady of the name of Helen Irving, or Bell 
(for this is disputed by the two clans), daughter of the laird of 
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KiroonneU, in Aniuuidale, and celebrated for her beauty, was 
beloved by two gentlemen in the neighbourhood. The name of 
the favoured suitor was Adam Fleminff of Kirkpatrick ; that of 
the other has escaped tradition : tho^i it has been alleged that 
he was a Bell, of ^laoket House. l£e addressee of the latter 
were, however, favoured by the friends of the lady, and the 
lovers were therefore obliged to meet in secret, and bv night, in 
the ohurohyard of Kiroonnell, a romantic spot, aunort sur- 
rounded by the river Kirtle. During one of these private 
interviews, the jealous and despised lover suddenly appeared on 
the opposite bank of the stream, and levelled his oaratnne at the 
breast of his rivaL Helen threw herself before her lover, 
received in her bosom the bullet, and died in his arms. A 
desperate and mortal combat ensued between Fleming and the 
murderer, in which the later was cut to pieces. Other accounts 
say that Fleming pursued his enemy to Spain, and slew him in 
the streets of Mwirid. 

' The grave of the lovers is yet shown in the ohurohyard of 
Kirconn^, near SpringkelL Upon the tombstone can still be 
read — Hie jacet Adamus Fleming. A cross and sword are 
sculptured on the stone. The former is called by the country 
people the gun with which Helen was murdered, and the 
tatter the avenging sword of her lover. A heap of stones is 
raised on the spot where the murder was committed — a token 
of abhorrence common to most nations.' 

Wordsworth's J^Z«n/nffin, in which the same stoty is treated — 
perhaps not very suooeBsfully — ^might be read. 



19. THE BAILIFF'S DAUGHTER. 

This very graceful little ballad owes its preservation — as well 
as probably numerous 'improvements' — ^to Dr. Percy, from 
whose i?e/»9ttea I have taken it. The spelling has been moclemised. 
* Islington in Norfolk,' says Dr. Percy, * is supposed to be the 
place meant.' 



20. ON THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE. 

Tms poem is perhaps not quite strictly a 'ballad.' But it 
is too fine to be omitted, and has a certain resemblance to Sir 
Patrick Spens, The ' Royal George ' was the finest ship in our 
navy. She had 108 guns. Kempoifeldt, a Swede by birth, was 
one of the foremost of our naval commanders. The disaster 
occurred on August 29th, 1782. There were many visitors, in- 
cluding many women and children, on board at the time, and 
altogether nearly a thousand lives were lost. 



4 
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2L THE WILD HUNTSMAN. 

This closely imitates a wonderful poem by the German poet 
Burger, a translation of whose still more famous speotre-poem 
Lwnore was one of Soott's first literary efforts. Soott has, 

Sarhape prudently, softened down the intense indignation that 
iirger's poem expresses against the wrongs not seldom in- 
flicted by the * rights ' of the sporting landowner. The legend 
of the Wild Huntsman^ first put into definite form by BUreer, 
can be traced back to the ' Wild Hunt ' of the god Woden (Odin). 
In Bilrger's poem a huge hand pushes itself up out of the earth 
and, twisting the hunter's head round, fixes it thus, so that when 
chased by the hell-hounds he evermore faces them, though his 
body sits as usual. In some versions the Wild Huntsman is 
heaaless. A < Wildgrave ' {Otrm. Wildgraf), does not mean a 
' wild Count,' but a Count who hunts, or preserves game. Cf. 
Chevy Cfuue, 23. A German family (Salm) still possesses the 
title * Rhein- und Wildgraf.' 

23. INOHCAPE ROCK- 

The Inchcape, or Bell, rock is about 12 miles from land off the 
mouth of the river Tay. Southey took his storv of the Sea- 
rover from Stoddart's Remarka on ScoUcmd. The word Iitck 
means Ide, 

25. BISHOP HATTO. 

Thx story of Bishop Hatto and the rats is one of the numerouB 
Legends of the Rhine. On a little island in the middle of the 
river, not far from Bingen, stands an old tower called the 
M&usethurm (Mice-tower). Hundreds of English tourists see it 
every year and hear the story of the rats. But some people 
are so fond of doubting everytninff and of tmweaving rainbows, 
that it has been actually suggested that the word ' ^usethurm ' 
is only a corruption of some word meaning something quite 
different (perhaps 'watch tower'), and that the legenGU- as is 
the way with legends — originated in the mistaken meaning. But 
that need not trouble those who can enjoy Southey's delightful 
ballad of Bishop Hatto. A Hatto, whether or not the one who 
was eaten up by rats, is said to have been Bishop, or rather 
Archbishop, of Mainz (formerly Mentz, and called Mayence by 
the French), a large town a little hisher up the river, about 
070 A.D. A still more celebrated Arohbp. Hatto of Mainz is 
said to have lived about a century earlier. He too seems to have 
been notorious for his cruelty and rapacity, and tradition relates 
that his dead body was thrown down the crater of Mt. Etna by 
the devil. It seems to have been an unlucky family. 
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26. THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 

Pttblishkd in 1841 in BaUada and Other Poems, From Long- 
fellow's Diary (Deo. 27th» 1839) we learn that several ships, 
amonff them the schooner Hesperus^ had lately been wrecked 
on ' Norman's Woe/ which is one of the many dangerous reefs 
on the North Shore of Massachusetts Bay, near Boston (N. 
America), not very far from where Longfellow lived. 

14. SpaniBh Kain : properly the southern shore of the Carib- 
bean Sea, but here used for the sea itself. In a later edition 
Longfellow, bavins discovered the inaccuracy, altered the line 
to 'Sailed to...,' but the original line is much more musical. 
In both cases we must of course supply the relative. 

74. l^ tbe board : overboard. 

75. itove: t.e. was stove, or staved, in. 



27. THE KNIGHT'S LEAP. 

Al/TENAHR, Neuenahr, and Ahrweiler are in the valley of the 
Ahr, which is a western tributary of the Rhine between Bonn 
and Coblenz. Near Neuenahr are the springs of the well-known 
ApoUinaris water. The valley is celebrated also for its red wine. 
Not far off is the interesting plateau called the EifeL Trier 
(Treves; a name derived from the ancient Gallic tribe, the 
Treviri) is on the Mosel (Fr. MoeeUe), It is now mostly cele- 
brated for its Roman ruins and its wine. C5ln is the German 
name of what we ^nendly call by its French name, t.«. Cologne 
(Lat. Colonia Agnppina), 
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GLOSSARY. 



Thb main object of this Oloasary is to help pupils to learn the exact 
meaning and oorreot use of words which occur in modem literature^ 
and which should be at the dispoaal of everj educated Englishman or 
Englishwoman. 

Many old words, SootticiBmB, eta, are explained in the Notee, and 
are not given here. 

Words now obsolete, or used only in poetry, are marked with an 
asterisk. 

alMite (1. 211) : lit. to beat down (Fr. abatlre) ; hence to diminish^ 
lessen, assuage, subside. Ex, He abated his demands. 
The wind has abated. 

Abbot (3. 6, eto.), or AbbAt (the older and oorrecter form), 
also fem. Abbesa: from the Oriental word Abba (father): 
the superior of a sooiety of monks or nuns (i.e. of an 
Abbey). 

aboon (2. 84, eto. )= above. 

agliaflt (26. 78) : amazed, stupefied. 

alann (25. 35) : oris. = ' to arms ! ' (Ital. all*arme /). In older 
writers o/cirmea often means 'prepared for fight' rather than 
* frightened.' 

amain. Seemaln. 

an (1. 87, 200, eto.)=if. See Note. 

^anon (3. 1, eto.)=at one, t.e. at onoe, soon. 

appal (21. 115), or appall: lit. to make pale, to terrify, strike 
with panic. Ex, An appalling disaster. 

appease (4. 130) : lit. to make ' at peace ' (cf. atone) ; pacify ; 
calm. Ex, He appeased his hunger with nuts and berries. 

apprentice (19. 12) : lit. one who apprehends, i.e. learns ; one 
who is 'indentured' (bound by contract) to a master, in 
order to learn a trade ; a learner. 

apostate (21. 166) : a Greek word meaning one who ' stands 
apart' or 'falls off' : a rebel, traitor : applied especially to 
Mtan and his angels. 
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anohar : bow-men (Lat. arctM, bow ; whenoe also our ' aroh/ and 
'aro'; but arch in cu'chbishop, etc., is quite different). 
In 1. 54 ardieiy ia used (cf. cavalry, etc.) for a number of 
arohera, or rather as equivalent to ' archers.' 

attire (19. 22) : dress, apparel : generally with the notion of fine 
clothes, ornaments, etc. To tire is to dress up, adorn 
(cf. ^tre-toaman= lady's maid). Ex, 'She (Jezebel) tired her 
head.' (This may however possibly mean 'put on a tiara.') 

await (2. 95) is now used only transitively. Ex, I shall await 
(expect) you to-morrow, and shall wait for you till three 
o'clock. 

bailiff (19. 3) : from a Latin word {bajtdua) meanins a porter : 
hence steward, sub-manager of estate; a£o a civil 
functionary ; official in a country town. 

*baim ; in A. Sax. beam : a child, (connected with ' to bear,' 
' bom.' Used now mostly in Scotland. 

*tia]a (1. 211) : an old A. Sax. word : evil, misery. Only used 
now in poetry. Nothing to do with a bale of wool, or to 
hale out a boat. 

*tmMhult or baaiiiet (1. 110) = a little basin : a round metal helmet 
shaped like a basin. Ex, A diadem of gold was set above 
his bright steel basinet (8coU), 

bead (25. 68) : orig. <a prayer.' Cf. Germ, beten, Oebel, Then 
applied to the little rose-shaped 'beads' in the 'rosary' 
(ut. rose-0arland) of Roman Catholics, by which they 'tell 
their beads,' i,e, count their prayers. Hence it came to 
mean any kind of bead. 

beguile (4. 36): deceive, delude, cheat, dupe; practise guile 
(wiles) upon. Ex, The Serpent beguiled Eve. We beguiled 
the time oy story-telling. 

bespeak (1. 89) : by old writers (also by Milton) is used for 
' speak.' The suffix he generally makes a verb (in EngL and 
in Germ.) transitive, and to bespeak ordinarily means to 
' tryst ' or order beforehand, or to foretell, betoken. Ex, J 
have bespoken three places at (or for) the concert. Her 
&oe bespeaks consent. 

betide (10. 4) : befall, happen to. Often in exclamation : ' HI 
betide ...,' %,e, ' may biad luck befall ....' 

bier (1. 189) : a framework for carrying (esp. dead bodies ; 
whereas litter is gen. used in case of sick or wounded). 
From the same root as to hear, Ex. He touched the bier 
{8, Luke vii.). 

bill, or Wllbook (I. 43) : an old Saxon word meanins something 
sharp used for cutting. Cf. a bird's 'bilL' Li nis descrip- 
tion of the battle of Flodden Sir W. Scott says: 'Bows 
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being now uselees, the KnglJBh advanced on all sides with 
their bills, huge weapons that made ghastly wounds... 
King James was twice wounded with arrows and at length 
despatched with a bilL' 

*tiixA (22. 21). See note to Hden qf Kiramndl, 

UlBS (1. 212) : happiness. 

Iwnd (8. 12) : a writing by which one binds oneself; a contract. 
Ex. * 1 cannot find it. Tis not in the bond ' (Merdi, qf Venice), 

boon (12. 47, etc.) : a favour, gift, advantage, blessing. Ex, It 

proved an immense boon. She granted me the hoim, 
bovn (5. 33). See Note, and cf. 22. 1. 

iMywsr (4., 19) : orig. building ; hence chamber, esp. lady's apart- 
ment (in Germ, and Swedish = cage, coop). Cf. Scotch oyre, 
cow-house. Nowadays, except in poetry, bower generally = 
arbour, or shady recess. £&, To marshal ffuests in bower 
and hall (Scoti), Eden's bowery loneliness {Tennyson). 

tmJte (21. 6) probably here the short form of bradken (».e. fern). 
The word also means a place overgrown with brambles and 
brushwood. 

toand (1. 43) : orig. a piece of burning wood, a fire-brand ; hence 
a flashing sword-blade. Ex, Bloody brand of Highland 
steel (ScoU), 

lireekB (6. 49) and breediM are really double plurals; for 
A. Sax. brec is pi. of broc, aafeet of foot. Here used with 
sing, verb ! 

brook : in old writers (as 1. 209) means to use, enjoy, or to need. 
Now only used in the sense 'to endure, put up with.' 
Ex, I comd not brook his insolence. K.i, — ^^Jubo with 
genitive : Ex. ' But nights as these brook not of (do not 
allow of) glee' {ScoU). 

broom (10. 94) : a shrub with long, stiff, wiry, thomless branches, 
and yellow flowers of the pea-flower tnbe — ^like genista and 
fforse (whin). A broom is so called because often made of it. 
Cf . birch. 

bngle horn (21. 1) : the correct expression (used also by Chaucer) 
for what we generally call a ' Dude ' ; f or a ' bugle ' is really 
a bullock, Lat. buctdua. In the Isle of Wight, it is said, a 
bull's head mav sometimes be seen on inn-signs accompanied 
by the word * bugle.' 

buoy (23. 11) : seems orig. to have meant a chain ; hence a float- 
ing object (cask, wooden bell-frame, etc.) secured by a chain 
to a dangerous rook or sandbank. Hence to baoy=to 
furnish with a buoy, or to support from sinking. Ex, He 
was buoyed up b^ a false hope. His manner is very buoyant 
(cheerful, sanguine). 
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Inizden (12. 23) : sometimes means the ohoros or refrain of a 
song ; here it is rather the chief contents, the special 
message. £!x. The burden of his complaints is that every- 
one avoids him. 

irarglMr (27. 17) : townsman, inhabitant of a burgh^ or borough^ 
which words originally meant 'stronghold,' * castle.' Here 
it is the Germ. Burger. 

cant (21. 106) : a form of dtaait, song, bat used to mean insincere, 
hypocritical, whining, or the ]€urgon peculiar to certain sects 
ana professions, or to beggars, thieves, eto. 

carded W(xA (28. 70) : combed with a 'card,' ».e. with a toothed 
instrument, so called because it took the place of the thistle 
(Lat. e(Mrduu8, Fr. chardon) with which the process was 
originally performed. Such a 'card' has no connexion 
witn the ordinary word card. 

mxiiaa (21. 108) : flesh, esp. in a putrefying condition ; used as 
a term of strong contempt and disgust : useless foul carcass. 
Gf. carrum-croWf carnage, camoUion, carnivorous, etc., all 
from Lat. cam — , flesh. 

fibambenlain (5. 16) : one who has (nominal) charge of the royal 
private apartments : a court official. 

OhaM : hunt ; act of hunting ; bodj of hunters, dogs, eto. ; 
hunting ground ; the hunted animal, or ship, etc. Ex. It 
proved a long chase. The chase swept past. The New 
Forest was a favourite Chase of Wilkam the Conqueror. 
The chase escaped. (Fr. chasaer, perh. from Lat. capUirt.) 
ChiBTj 6baao=The hunting of the Cheviot. (See Note.) 
The boys' expression ' to chivvy ' (run after) may, I think, 
have come from ' Chevy chase.' 

Chi&vy : short form of Cheviot. See Note 1. 60. 

ohuxl (6. S7) : an uneducated rustic, boor. The A. Sax. ceoH 
was a freeman of the lowest class. Ex, He gave a very 
churlish answer. 

iflamoor (21. 146) : uproar, shouting. (Lat. damor,) 

(flaar : bright. In 1. 22 of bright broad arrow-heads. In 12. 80 
of silver. We now apply it to water and the atmosphere, 
eto., but not to metals. 

(flne (4. 27), or dew : a ball of thread ; hence a thread, esp. a 
thread by which one ^ides one's way. Ex, I lost the clue 
and failed to follow his remarks. I can find no clue to the 
mystory. Theseus threaded the labyrinth of the Minotaur 
with a due. 

(9. 92) : lit. to befool (Old EnffL ooibes= fool) ; to wheedle, 
cajole, persuade by fondling or flattery. 
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oope (3. 71) : an eoclesiostical vestment in the form of a larg^ 
doak, often richlv decorated. (An old form of cape,) It is 
sometimes used for the arch or vault of the sky, or of a 
building. The coping is the topmost course of stones or 
bricks that covers and protects a wall, parapet, etc. 

otaTe (7. 29) : beg, implore ; long for. Ex, He craved forgive- 
ness. I craved for a drink of water. 

oriflp: curled, rippling, ruffled, wrinkled, brittle, 'short' (of 
bread, etc.), fresh (of breeze), sparkling(of liquids). Ex, He 
had a very brisk and crisp manner. The wind crisped the 
surface of the lake. 

(diaste (18. 29) : pure. (Lat. easttu.) 

ObzlBtendom (16. 72) : the (baptised) state, belief, or character of 
a Christian (as Germ. UhrisUfntum) : the whole body of 
Christians : the whole of the countries professing Christianity. 
Seldom now used in the first sense. 

oonntfloaiioe (19. 8) : lit. the way one holds oneself, demeanour, 
manner ; hence aspect, visage, face ; also favour, goodwilL 
Cf . the meanings di cheer. Ex, He lent his countenance to 
the project. 

oonzBer (21. 3). See note on 1. 153. It means 'runner,' t.e. 
swift horse. 

eoy (19. 5) : lit. quiet (Lat. quiettiSf French cot) ; shy, reserved, 
bashful ; not encouraging familiarity. 

orOfWii (1. 81): used for 'head.' Ex, Jack fell down and 
cracked his crown. In 8. 6 crown is a coin — ^probably meant 
to represent the Yeneticui ducat. But in Snakespeare the 
sum IS three thoumnd ducats, the ducat being worth about 
4 shillings. 

croiler (3. 71) or oroBier : an archbishop's staff, with a cross at 
the top ; also used of a bishop's pastoral staff or crook. In 
the older ballad (see Note) the prolate was a bishop. 

oystal : a Greek word for ' ice ' ; hence rock-cr3rstal, and glass. 
Here (4. 9) used as adj. to denote a pure transparent 
complexion. 

ooajde (21. 5) : a leash (thong, cord, or chain) by which two dogs 
are connected. 

Onpld (7. 23) : the Latin name for the god of love, son of Venus ; 
conceived as a pretty little winded boy with bow and 
arrows, and sometimes represented as blind, or with his 
eyes covered up (* blinded,* 7. 13). 

dale (28. 59) : valley, vale. 

d6e. See die. 

devise (3. 44) : invent, contrive, dispose or bequeath property. 
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Ex. He devised a clever method of esoape. He devised a 
large bequest to the hospital. 

die : often to be pronounced du (6. 12), and was sometimes so 
written. 

dint: orig., as here (1. 168), a blow; hence, later, the mark 
made by a blow, a dent. Ex. by dint of sword {Shaks.) ; 
by dint of argument {MUUm) ; by dint of pity [Shdk&.)» 

doom: 9ubtt.^ judgment, fate (generally evil); verb, to pass 
judgment on, sentence to punishment or death. Ex. I felt 
like a doomed man. 

*doiiglity: adj. able, competent, good at anything; valiant. 
Ex. If doughty deeds my lady please. 

down (28. 58) : gently risinff eround, esp. near the sea. The 
same word as dune (sandhill), which occurs in many words, 
as Dunkirk, Dundee, etc. 

. dowxy (13. 162) or dower : the portion given with a wife. Also 

generally (esp. dower\ for a crift, endowment. Ex. The 
uttercups, the little children's Sower {Brcwnitxg). Dower'd 
with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, the love of love 
(Tennywn). 

Bui (1. 78) : an old Sazon word meaning chiefiain^ warrior. See 
under peer. 

^Ue (8. 68) : also. Cf. Qerm. auch. See Note. 

*^dlln (10. 25) and elfish (or elvith) are adjs. of e(f, a fairy. 

entrails (21. 181) : internal parts ; generally of the intestines of 
animals. Very seldom used in singular. 

estate (7. 96) : condition, rank ; a stated (definite) piece of land, 
property. It is the French form of the worn sfo^e, an e 
Deing generally prefixed before «^, «p, etc., to make the 
pronunciation easier for French mouths. 

lUn (1. 116) : adj. and adv. slad, gla^. (Perh. same root as 
/atr= pleasant, beautiful^ ax. He was fain to do it. 
(This nowadays means rather that he was glad to do it so as 
to avoid something worse.) I would have fain come, had it 
been possible. lf.B. — As adv.,/atn is ^nerally used with 
* would,' or * should,' or in such expressions as * I were fain 
dead.' Cf. use of litf, li^er. 

^^ftne (21. 34) : a sacred place, a temple (Lat. fanum) ; a church. 
Hence proftne, %.e. what has to stand in front of the sacred 
place and dare not enter its precints. 

fUlOW (6. 15) : pale yellow-red (as contrasted with the larger red 
deer) : perh. from Lat. pallidtu (Qerm. fahl, and falb) ; 
Dutch vaaly whence the Transvaal gets its name, the Vaal 
being a yellow river, like the old Trojan Xanthus. (Cf. 
Orange River.) 
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*tuituj (4. 38), and its shorter form tuuxy, are maoh used in 
older writers for love, passionate infatuation. Ex. Tell me 
where is fanoy bred? In maiden meditation, fancy-free 
{Shaka,). 

fkixy flax (26. 6). Longfellow perhaps means some delioate wild 
flax. I know of no * fairv flax^ in Emtipe. The ordinal^ 
flax of cultivation has a Deautiful blue flower, and there is 
an Alpine wild flax of a still more beautiful light blue. 

^sured (17. 30) : frightened. The verb /ear is not now used to 
mean make qfraidf so that it is incorrect to say * I am not 
feared of (at) him.' Perhaps feared is purposely used here, 
as it is a rough sailor who is speaking. 

flse (2. 38, etc.) : property, dowry, estate, wages. Fee, fief , feu 
(Scotch lease), feudcu, etc., are all connected. Nowadays 
fee means the sum paid for professional services. Ex. The 
doctor's fees are very high. ' I do not set my life at a pin's 
fee,' t.e. value {ffanuet), 

feign (7. 4) : invent, pretend ; counterfeit, simulate. Ex, He 
feigned gladness (or to be glad). Under a feigned name. 
(From same root MjigmerU axid ftction.) 

*flaw (28. 11) : a squally wind. 

flax. Seefkdxy flax. 

fleer (8. 8) : sneer ; look contemptuously, or rather with con- 
temptuous mock-civility. 

float (23. 29). See buoy. 

forfeit (3. 40) : lost to the previous owner, confiscated — ^to a king, 
or to the state, or to one party in a contract, etc. It can 
be used as noun, verb, and adj. (or rather p. part. , as well 
Aa forfeited). Everyone knows the game of 'forfeits.' In 
the Jew of Venice (No. 8) the forfiBiC or forfeitiixo, is the 
pound of flesh. 

forlorn (25. 25) : lit. ' lost ' (€rer. verloren) ; hence deserted, deso- 
late, sad. Ex, A maiden all forlorn; A forlorn hope. (Here 
'hope' is said to mean 'troop' and to have no connexion 
with the ordinary word hope.) 

gallant (4. 87) : handsome, delishtful, pleasing to the eye. Now 
oftener 'chivalrous,' ' highspirited.' In such expressions 
as a 'gallant ship' both meanings seem combined. Ex, 
They made a galmnt stand. The flowers made a gallant 
show. 

*gat (16. 72) : an old form of got, frequent in the Bible and still 
used in poetry. Ex. ' But he (David) gat no heat.' ' Abra- 
ham begat Isaac.' 

*gear (3. 20) : an old A. Sax. word meaning what is prepared, 
ready : hence property, outfit, tackle, dress, etc. 
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*gleda, or gleed (1. 57) : live coal, red-hot wood-ash. Of eame 
root as glow. 

glen (6. 106) : a small deep wooded valley, ravine. It ooours as 
fflyn, lyn, lin, etc., in many Celtic names. 

gtMliairk (9. 83, eto.)=gooee-hawk ; a large hawk used for hunt- 
ing wild geese, cranes, etc. 

ffnilt : orig. something owed, something to be paid for, requited, 
or atoned ; a debt, a crime. Now used rather for the con- 
sciousness of, or the blame for, an evil action. Hence fiTullty, 
ffniltlees. Ex. They attributed the guilt to him though 
guiltless. 

liato (1. 170) : an old form of bauL Nowadays generally used 
only as in Acts, viii. 3, t.e. to drag before a judge or 
tribunal. 

liart : a male red deer. The word orig. meant *a homed animal.' 
(A.S. heart.) 

banrd (4. 67) : venture, risk, ori^. at a game of dice. Ex, He 
did it at (the) hazard of his life. He hazarded all his 
fortune. 

bed (20. 7) : to lean, tilt, or * cant ' over to one side ; used 
especially of a ship or boat. Ex. With a strong breeze on 
her quarter the schooner was heeling over to the leeward. 

*helr (13. 23) : to inherit. Not now used as verb. 

hdlm (2. 62) : used often for the whole steering gear (rudder, 
wheel or tiller, etc.), but really only the tiUer, as it means 
a handle. Ci. ' helve ' (of an axe) and ' hilt ' (of a sword). 
To be distinguished from helm, of which the dim. hdmel is 
generally used. 

lienilit (21. 120), or caramite, means 'one who lives in the desert*; 
a recluse, one who withdraws from the world. 

Heipemi (26. 1) : a Greek word meaning the 'Evening Star.' 
Cf . Vesper. 

*liie (7. 14, etc.) : to hasten, speed, go quickly. 

bldland (15. 25) : fine linen. See under MUan. 

bldt (21. 50) : grove, wood, plantation. (Germ, ffolz is the com- 
mon word for wood, timber.) 

liOBe (6. 53) : stockings. Used as plural in this sense. In what 
sense is it used as singular ? 

hnnioaae (26. 16) : said to be a native American word. A violent 
tempest, not uncommon in the tropics. 

impetaoiiB (21. 71) : headlong, fiery, forward, rushing. 

inqnire (19. 34) : seek, search : used here transitively, as Lat. 
inquirere. Usually it is followed by a preposition, e.g. for, 
after, about, into, etc. 
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Into (2. 90) and *itUUl (17. 1) are Bometimes used by old writers 
where we now use * in.' 

j€ft (3. 106). In old English, and French, ff^sie (Lat. res gesta) 
meant * exploit' (see note to 8.) ; hence a diverting act or 
saying. 

*Joyuioe (23. 20) : a long and unoommon form of Joy. Cf. 
riddance, etc. 

kon (10. 23) : verb and wmn : know, recognise, view, reach of 
sight or knowledge. As verb used now only in i>oetry, and 
in the north. Sx. That lies beyond the ken of human 
reason. He has an eagle's ken. 

kilt (14. 41) : to tuck up (a Scandinavian word) : hence the kill 
of the Highlanders. 

*klxio (21. 108) : an old plural of cow, Cf. oxen, brethren, etc. 
Ex, Pharaoh's lean lune. 

kbk (12. 43, etc.) : a form of church : in Germ. Kirche, I>utch 
herk, Dan. Kirhe, etc. All from a Greek word meaning 'the 
Lord's house.' 

knell (21. 29) : sound ; especially the sound of a tolling bell (23. 
68). Hence for a dismal, foreboding, or warning note. 

lea (18. 4, etc.) less correctly lee: orig. cleared land, a clearing, 
a pasture, open grass-land. 

league (2. 53) : a Celtic word. The English land league is 
3 miles, the sea league about 3}. 

*leaxn (3. 62) : teach. Cf. Paalm, xxv. 4 (Prayerbook Version). 
This use of learn, as is the case with many old words and 
expressions, is now regarded as vulgar. 

liege (3. 17, 28) : aoc. to some from a Germ, word meaning 'free,' 
' independent ' ; aoc. to others from a Lat. word meaning 
' bound,' ' vassal ' ! Perhaps therefore used in both senses. 
A liege lord is a free, independent sovereign ; whereas liege 
often means loyal, subject, and a liege-man is a vassal. 
(Possibly, however, the meaning is ' the man of an indepen- 
dent prince.') Cf. allegiance. 

liee (18. 31). Notice that in Scottish dialect one can say ' thou 
has,' 'thou takes,' etc., where the correct English form is 
'thou hast,' etc. 

liglit (9. 67) or aliglit : to descend (from horse, carriage, etc.), 
settle (of a bird) ; also to light upon = to come upon, fall in 
with. Ex, He alighted from the train. I lighted (or lit) 
upon a rare flower. 

*llst (6. 56) : desire, inclination. Ex. The ship has a list to star- 
board (leans over to the right). 'As the winds listed' 
{Gomue). 
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loop-lude (25. 50) : said to be from Daioh luiperit ' to peep ' : a 
narrow slit in the walls of forts through which riflemen shoot. 
Hence also a hole or chink through which one can escape. 
Ex, He gave me no loop-hole (means of escape or denial). 

lotti, or loatb : orig. meant hateful, odious, (loathly) : hence (as 
2. 81) unwilling, reluctant. Contrast /a»n. Ex. I shoiild 
be very loth to believe it. 

Inxid (21. 24) yellowish red ; of the colour of flame obscured by 
smoke. The word gives (in English) a picture of gloom, 
smoke, or cloud, and red or yellow lignt. Ex, A lurid 
sunset. From the volcano shot upward lurid flames. 

BUdn (1. 112) in *with might and main,' and 'amain,' is evidently 
the French word meaning ' hand ' {hand intimating blows or 
violence, as also in Greek and Latin). The other main, 
meaning * great ' or 'chief,' as in mainland, etc., is from Lat. 
moffnua (gi^t), which we have in * magnificent,' etc. Hain 
is also used for the ' high sea^' See note to 26. 14, and of. 
20.92. 

Karch pi. IfarolieB (1. 195) : boundary, frontier. Here used of 
the Border country between England and Scotland. The 
word is of Germ, or Saxon origin (A. Sax. mearc), and 
occurs in many names, such as Denmark, Marquess and 
Marchioness, Margrave, etc. 

martyr (21. 139) : means really 'a witness,' ».e. one whose life is 
given OS a witness to the truth. 

nuun (3. 101) : the Roman Catholic service of the Eucharist 
(Lord's Supper). The word (Fr. and Germ. Mesae) is a cor- 
ruption of Xat. misaa, 'dismissed,' used by the priest when 
dismissing the general congregation before the celebration of 
the Moss. In §7. 31 the reference is to the habit of singing 
masses for the dead. 

*iiia8tep-inan (17. 8) : oaptain of a ship ; skipper. 

matiii (21. 39) : the French word for ' morning ' ; used in English 
eep. in reference to the early Church service. Cf. Vetper, 

meet (14. 52) : lit. well measured (of. meU) ; close-fitting ; hence 
suitable. 

mere (11. 16) : sea (Lat. mare, Fr. mer. Germ. Meer) ; also lake. 
Ex, Estmere (11. 25), Windermere. 

mitre (3. 71) : a tall head-gear used by prelates. 

*mlOiae (I. 54) : adj. and adv, great, much. An old English 
word, now mostly used in Scotland. Ex. A noble peer of 
mickle trust and power [Gomua). 

*miajL (1. 114) : steel, from Milan in Italy. A long and interest- 
ing list might be made of words derived from names of places 
or nations. Ex. hoUand, damaskeen, damask (colour), 
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damaoD, ohina, jftpan, jalap, Sherry, Port, Hook, peach, 
pheasant, silk, duffel, muslin, etc. 

minstrel (16. 89, etc.) ; orig. meant an attendant {minister), one 
of the retinue of a king or noble ; hence especially applied 
to a court musician, ha^r, bard. 

'niii-begotteii (21. 184) : of shameful birth ; monstrous. 

mite (8. 51) : orig. a chip, something cut or broken off; a small 
coin (broken off a larger) formerly in use ; a tiny insect, to 
be found in cheese, etc. Ex, * And she threw in two mites, 
which ms^e a farthing.' 

nuAwt (6. 6) : annoy, disturb, harass. 

moM (10. 19, etc.) : marsh, bog. 

myriadfl (25. 64) : tens of thousands. (A Greek word.) Often 
used to denote any very large number. 

*ii0W-narv«d (21. 116) : strung anew (like a bow) ; inspired with 
new strength ; with muscles * stieeled ' by fear. The word 
nemre is u^d not only in its ordinary sense, but sometimes 
(esp. in poetry) for muscular strength. Hence nervous may 
mean either with weak, excitable nerves, or else brawny, 
sinewy, vigorous. Ex, Nervous oratory. 

nonoe (5. 22) = once. For the nonce is really /or then once, the then 
being the old dat. case of th^ Here it means * once upon a 
time.' We now use the expression to mean 'just for this 
once.' Ex, I'll do it just for the nonce. 

*offend (4. 72) : hurt, wound. Not now used of bodily injuries. 

omen (21. 33) : an occurrence that portends (predicts) good or 
evil ; a portent ; an augury. Thus ill-omened means what 
is undertaken under bad omens, or auguries; doomed to 
misfortune. 

ordeal (24. 1) : an old Saxon word : a trial or test {eg, by red- 
hot iron, etc.) of a person's innocence. Here the test is by 
a public challenge miade by the accuser. 

*orient (4. 7) is a Latb word meaning * rising ' ; hence 'eastern.' 
The Orient means countries such as Asia Minor, Persia, etc. 
Ex, Offering ... his orient liquor in a crystal glass 
{Comus), 

*pale (21. 78) : paling, fence. 

•palmer (6. 23) : one who bears a palm-branch in token of having 
been to the Holy Land ; a pilgrim. 

*paa8ixigly (7. 105) : surpassingly. 

peer (5. 10) : an equal, one of the same rank or same worth : one 
belonging to the ^ve d^reee of nobility (duke, marquis, 
earl, viscount, baron). Ex, For Lyoidas is dead . . . and 
hath not left his peer {Milton). Ho is a peer of the realm. 
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pike (4. 83): prob. from same root as spike (Lat. 9piea. Cf. 
peak, beak, etc.) : a heavy spear, such as the Romans used 
(Lat. pUum) ; also the bar of a toll-gate, and a fish — so called 
from its pointed snout. Pilgrims carried a sta£f with a 
spike, called a pike-staff. 

pina (13. 56) : the same word originally as pain (Lat. poena). 
Now only as verb with the sense of languid, grow ufeak 
through pain, 

pin (16. 86, etc.). See note on 13. 86. 

•pinion (12. 18) : wing. Mostly used in poetry. 

pittance (21. 66) : orig. the food given as alms (for * pity ') to 
monks. Hence any small amount of food, money, etc. 

pledge (12. 59) : ^ve as security : used like plight, but of quite 
different origin. Ex. He pledges his honour that he will do 
so. He has taken the pleage. 

*ldlglit (12. 60) : vowed, undertook on word of honour : formerly 
used where we use plighted. Ex, *And keep the faith 
his promise plight.' *His faith stands plight to Heaven' 
{ScoU), 

*poat (3. 8). To pott or ride pott orig. meant to ride or drive 
with relays of horses that were kept at certain posts 
(stations) : hence to ride fast, hurry. Ex, : 

Now Mistress Gilpin, wnen she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Lito the country far away. 
She pulled out half-a-crown .... 

prattle (15. 57) : perhaps a diminutive from prate : chatter, talk 
glibly and childishly. 

presently (4. 117, etc.) : forthwith, straightway. Now generally 
intimates a short lapee of time. ISx, I waited patiently, 
and presently I saw him approaching. I shall be back 
presently. 

qnany : (1) a stone-pit, or rather a place where stones are out 
square (Lat. qttadraret to four-square) ; 
*(2) dead game (Fr. cur4e, from Lat. corium, a skin ; because 
some of the flesh of the dead animal was wrapped in the 
skin and given to the dogs). 

*qnioik (7. 17) : livins (' quick and dead '), livelv, sensitive ; 
hence as subst.=the more sensitive flesh, under the skin: 
often used metaphorically. Ex, His unkindness touched 
me to the quick. See 21. 156 for the verb quicken, to incite, 
stimulate. 

quit (1. 210) : orig. meant * quiet' (Lat. quietus) ; hence settled, 
paid, discharged. The words quiet, quite, quit, acqudt are 
all connected. 
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*qiio^ (2. 17, eto.) or quotli : the past tenae of an old word queath 
(speak), whioh we have in the word heqvMUh, 

xaiM: V. to 'pat up' game (1. 20). Not often used thus 
nowadays. 

nuiBOih (1. 123) : short form of redemption through Fr. ran^on : 
the price paid for release from oaptivity or bondage. Ex. A 
sinsle pearl, whose value exooeded a king*s ransom. As 
ver D = to redeem. 

*rede : the same word as read (».e. decipher, explain, aid with 
advioe) : spelt in the old way when meaning to adviee : henoe 
rede (21. 43), advioe, solemn talk. 

revile (6. 17) : abuse, call evil names, upbraid. 

xld (25. 25) : orig. to snatch away, save ; hence to free, clear, 
deliver. Ex, I mean to rid myself of him. He has rid his 

Srden of (from) weeds. It's a good riddance. I have at 
it got rid of my cough. 

zlft (21. 182) : crack, fissure, chasm. Ex, * The little rift within 
the lute, That soon shall make the music mute ' {Coleridge), 

Till (21. 117) : a little stream, brook, rivulet, streamlet. 

roam (21. 170) : wander, ramble, rove : in poetical style used as 
transitive ; commonly followed by preposition. Ex, In 
spring it is pleasant to roam (through, or over) the meadows. 

roohet (3. 71) : a sort of surplice that forms a part of a bishop's 
dress (A. Sax. roc, Germ. Eock= ooAt), 

*Bover (23. 23) : robber, sea-robber, pirate. To rove, to reave 
(bereave), and to rd are forms of the same woid. Hence 
rove came to mean to wander, roam. 

me: v, to feel sorrow, regret, pity; to repent, be grieVed. 
Also as impere, ' it rues me that .... Cf. ru^^pity ; rtUh- 
feM= pitiless. 

msaet (28. 57) : reddish, red-brown. Thus Scott speaks of 
autumn woods as a 'shroud of russet dropt with gold.' 
Then, because of its colour, it means coarse homespun, and 
also 'rustic' 

nLtUess (21. 111). See me. 

■addle-tree (27. 15) : the wooden framework of a saddle. 

■core (1. 102) : orig. a notch (fr. root seer, cut. See on diire). 
In keeping scores, reckonings, every twenty was marked by 
a longer notch. Hence a score = twenty. Ex. Three score 
yeare and ten. 

(6. 36) meant orig. to 'un-hom,' i.e, break or take off any 
one's horns, an ola expression for humiliating, insulting, 
debasing, lowering a person's pride. Cf. the Biblical 
'exalt the horn.' 
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■conr (21. 86 and 23. 42) : the original sense, seen in ' scouring a 
floor/ is to pass swiftly to and fro over a surface : henoe to 
Ktntr land and sea, etc. 

seam (16. 2) : from the same root as Mti7, which is found in 
many European languages : something sewn ; the tiulwrt or 

i'unoture, where two thinss are sewn or joined together; 
lenoe also a thin vein or layer (stratum) of metal or stone. 
Ex, His coat was darned and seamed. His face was 
seamed with a deep scar. The seams of the boat were 
caulked with oakum. 

serf (21. 4) : a slave, menial : from Lat. servtM, a slave. It is 
used often of the (now nominally abolished) peasant vassals 
in Russia. 

sexigeaat (8. 26) : orig. = servant, official. Now used to denote a 
certain kind of non-commissioned officer, or a higher police 
official, or a lawyer of high standing, or a court omcial. 
(Also spelt aerfeant in the last two senses.) 

iliaft (11. 20) : an arrow : really the wooden part of a spear or 
arrow. Hence also things of similar shape : the shaft of a 
column, of a chimney, or steeple ; the circular metal shaft 
of a steamer's screw or paddle-wheels, etc. 

tfierlff (6. 63)= shire reeve, ».«. the reeve (magistrate) of a shire. 

fllilft (7. 68) : to chanffe (direction, position, clothes, etc.) 
Ex. The wind sud^nly shifted. The ship's ballast has 
shifted. Hence shift = a, change of clothes (undergarment), 
or an expedient, device, contrivance. 

■Mre (1. 14) : a division, ».e. a tract of country, a county (from a 
root ecer, meaning * cut,' which is found m many languages. 
Cf. our Aear, share, shore, shard, shred, etc.). Notice uiat 
standing alone it is aAtre, but in * Cheshire,' * Lancashire,' 
etc., it IS pronounced shir, and in ballads it sometimes is a 
rime to ' hear.' 

■liroud (20. 9) : orig. perhaps almost - shred, t.e. something out 
or torn off: hence a piece of cloth, a wrapper or covering, 
a winding-sheet for a aead body ; also the ' oress ' or tackling 
of a ship ; then especially the large ropes that extend from 
the mast to each side of the vessel. To shroud =Ui cover, 
veil, hide (21. 92). 

*Bitb (8. 47) : since. {Since is contracted from sitlieiice. Cf. 
Qerm. seii and seildem,) 

HacOc (6. 106). See noto. 

*ilack (8. 25) : to delay. 

flleepy (12. 63), as drowsy (10. 5), is sometimes active in mean- 
ing : soporiferous, disposing to sleep. 
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■leiglit (5. 2) : from * sly ' (as height from high) : a sly triok, 
cumiing; a dexterous triok ; dexterity. Ex, A f ox poflsessea 
rare sleight. The sleight foiled his pursuers. His sleight 
of hand (jugglery, legeraemain) is wonderful. 

*aiiio6k (15. 25) = shift. 

■omtore (21. 173) : a French word ; dark, eloomv. Probably 
short for ntr Vombrty 'under the shade. Cf. sonibrerOf a 
broad-brimmed Spanish hat. 

spite : short form of despite (same root as despise) : contempt, 
malice, defiance. In {the) spite of {I. 68) : in defiance of, 
notwithstanding. 

■prlglitly (9. 23) : incorrect form of spritely, i.e, full of spirit, 
lively, gay, cheerful, animated. 

■qvirs (1. 89) or eiqiiire (the French almost always inserting e 
before words beginning with sc, sq^ st^ etc.) meant ong. 
' shield-bearer ' (Cat. scutarius) : then it was given as title of 
the rank next below the knights (».e. justices of the peace, 
sherifis, and other magistrates, and landed proprietors). 
The title is nowadays applied to many who have no legal 
right to it. 

^stane (11. 10, etc) : used in the north for 'stone.' 

staxk (26. 49) : in Old English, as in German, the sense is stiffs 
and consequently rigid, strong. (Gf. starch). Hence 
' strongly,' ' wholly,' as in stark-mad, etc. 

■teed (1. 55) : horse. 

*itUl (21. 159) : used as noun = stillness, silence (Germ. Stille), 
Seldom thus used except in poetry. 

■tove (26. 75). See note. 

ine (8. 27) : lit. to follow {pursue being a longer form) ; to ply 
with entreaties, to woo; to pursue at law, bring a suU 
against. Ex, He sued (for) her hand. She sued him for 
breach of promise. (To sue a bond is to claim the fulfilment 
of a bond.) 

■urge (23. 13) : lit. a ' rise ' : a great roll, or swell (23. 57) in the 
open sea. When it breaks on the land it causes nixf 
(26. 63) and breakers (23. 53). 

swartliy (21. 20), or ^swart : black, blackened by fire or the sun. 
Ex. 'Swart, like my shoe' {Shaks.). The Egyptian's 
swarthy complexion. 

taint (24. 13) : oris, to moisten : hence to make dirty* pollute, 
infect with a had taste or smell. Ex. The water is tainted 
with chemicals. His honour is untainted. 

target (4. 70) : dim. from targe (wh. is used in poetry), an old 
word found in French, Italian, and German, meaning a 
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oinml&r ahield or buckler : used also as an object for archers 
to shoot at. 

tawinr (21. 23): reddish yellow; it is the French tann^t * tanned.' 
ix, A tawny Afrioan lion. The tawny Tiber. See under 
fUlow. 

*tm (13. 33) = to. Cl.ifUia = in{U}), 

*tUi (13. 86, etc.). See note. 

tttlie (10. 12) - tenth ; a tax or tribute (lit. of one tenth) ; esp. 
used of certain profits on land, etc. , due to a olergymcui. 

tnln (21. 16) : line of huntsmen. The word means anything 
drawn along or drawn out, and has very many applications. 

*tree (1. 106 ; 9. 12, etc.) : wood ; shaft of spear, or arrow. 

trim (7. 13, 72 ; and see note) : orig. well-ordered ; neat, tidy, 
smart, well-adjusted. To ahooi trim = to shoot smartly, 
skilfully, accurately. Ex. The boat is not well trimmed 
li,e, has a * list '). The hedge is neatly trimmed (clipped). 
The garden looks quite trim. 

troth (1. 63, etc.) : a form of tratb : fidelity, lovalty, good faith, 
honour. Sx, He pledged, or plighted, his troth (or his 
word). She is betrothra. 

*tnnr (28. 6) : trust, believe. Cf. Germ, trauen. Used mostly 
ill the expression ' I trow,' ».e. I believe, I feel certain. 
Ex. *1 trow not* {Bible). 

vunaj (8. 2): the Lat. word for what we call 'interest,' but 
with us it means exorbitant, iUegal, interest. 

▼Mr (26. 11): to turn, twist, shift; especially of the wind. 
Another form is to toear, used of turning a ship on a new 
tack. 

*Tiior (24. 14), or visor: the movable face-guard of a helmet. 
Cf. viMfft, vwMm, etc. 

TOVdiiafiB (7. 51) : lit. to vouch (attest) as safe : to grant ; to 
deign, conaescend. Ex. He vouchsafed me no reply. 
' Vouchsafe to keep us this day without sin ' (Te Deum). 

(1. 121) : pi. of WBgis, a form of the word gage (pawn, 
security), whence gages or loages = amounts stipulated to be 
paid. WagM is sometimes re^rdcd as the sum total of 
such amounts, and used as a singular. Ex. The wages of 
sin is death. 

: acff. on one's guard, alert, conscious of (1. 41). In this 
last sense more commonly aware {i.e. on one's ware, or 
guard). Cf. beware, ii»ry, and the exclamation * ware ! ' 
used by sportsmen, etc. , like the Fr. ' gart / ' 

'wat«rwraitlL See wraith. 

(5. 21) : ffrow, increase, become. Ex. The moon waxes and 
wanes. He waxed eloquent. 

&i. 1 
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•thor (26. 31) : as verbs get safelv through a storm, or round 
a cape. Henoe, to overoome ill-fortune, etc. Ex» I have 
weathered all diffioultiee. 

(16. 113) is said to be really the word * way,* and to have 
sot its meaning of ' small * from the phrase * a little way ' 
mronounoed wu in the north). Similarly the Scotch use 
' Dit ' as adjective. Ex, A wee bit boy. 

w«M (11. 57): orig. 'what happens*: hap, fate, destiny. As 
adj» still common : supernatural, unearthly, strange, eerie. 

*w«U-wlglit (9. 79). See wlgHt 

*wlieiiu (4. 1, etc.) : when: no longer used in conversational 
language, though to be found in poetry. Cf. whereas, 

wills (12. 14) : gorse, furze. 

wlald (1. 97) : use, mana^, sway. Ex. The Oear wielded 
absolute power. He wields the willow (cricket bat) grandly. 

*wiglit, 9uibiA. (4. 146) : person, being : an old word, surviving in 
' not a whit,' ' no wnit (naught, not).* 

^wSglitk adj, (17. 79) : active, warlike. Li A. Sax. vig or wig 
means ' war.' 

win (12. 25) : arrive, reach a place. We use it now generally 
only as transitive, e.g. * to win the harbour,* etc. 

^^tlumtan (1. 48) : old form of wUhoul, (The A. Sax. forms are 
withutan and wUhinnan,) 

*jresLreeii (2. 49) : yestereven. (We say, awkwardly enough, 
'yesterday evenmg.') Cf. ytstermomj yesUmight, 

*W0IL (15. 43) : past tense of wiuy to arrive, reach. 

*wo& (11. 62) : dwell, be accustomed. Now only used in tooitf 
(accustomed). 

*woti or wot (8. 53) : knows : wot (13. 90), know ; from the 
verb wily which survives still in the expression to wit {^ that 
is to say *). 

*wzaitb (22. 26) : spectre, apparition. Water-wraithB are water- 
spirits that are represented as howling and crying for their 
prey. 

wilxig (1. 197) : twist, squeeze. Ex, To wring out a cloth. To 
wring a confession from some one. His heart was wrung 
with grief. 

**Wllid (21. 1) : to blow (a horn, etc.) ; from the same root as the 
noun wind (which is still pronounced with a long t in poetry). 
It has no connexion with the verb wind meaning ' twist. 
Its past tense should be winded,, but wound is also often 
usedL Ex, *That blast was winded by the king' (8coU), 
* His bugle then the helmsman wound ' {Scott), 
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wfBfOOM (22. 28) : oharming, delightful. Has perhaps no direct 
oonnexion with ' win/ * winning,' ' winningly,' bat is from 
an old word taynn (Qerro. Wonne) meanins 'joy,' 'rapture.' 
It is a pretty word, and might well be used more frequently. 
Ex. The ohild has very winsome manners. 

•wQd (1. 23). See note. 

wild (21. 170) : an unfrequented reffion. More commonly in 
pluraL Ex, The wilds of Gentrtu Africa. 

winow (24. 11) : used for mourning- wreaths, decorations of 
tombs, etc. Desdemona's ' Willow Song ' should be read, 



HINTS. QUESTIONS. AND SUBJECTS 

FOR ESSAYS. 

1. Quote, or give as nearly as possible in the language of 
the oriffinal, any passages in Cffievv Chase whioh seem to ^ou 
espeoiaU^ notable tor (1) chivalrous feeling, (2) vivid desoription, 
(3) imagmation. 

2. Is the oharaoter of Peroy in Chevy Chaat similar to that of 
Shakespeare's Hotspur ? (In order to answer this, one must of 
course read, or hear read, some passages from Henry IV, , Part I.) 

3. Give just the main outline of the historical facts that pro- 
bably lie at the back of Chevy Chase, 

4. Perhaps the chief characteristic of Sir Patrick Speng is the 
wonderful series of vivid pictures which it presents in rapid suc- 
cession, each distinct, but all together forming a connected story. 
Describe these various scenes, with quotations, as vividly as you 
can, and in such a way as to give a connected story. 

6. Quote from the Death of Darrdey any expressions or state- 
ments which you think support the assertion made in the last 
stanza in regard to the date of its composition, and show your 
reasons for so thinking. Do this in such a way as to make it 
evident that you know the main outline of the story of the Queen 
of Scots. 

6. Give the story of the Jew of Venice as related in the ballad, 
and try to express your feelings as to the wonderful wav in 
which Shakespeare has improved upon the story. (About 
twenty minutes ^ven in class to the story of Shakespeare's 
play and to the tnal scene will suffice for this.) 

7. Relate fully, and as dramatically as you can, any fairy tale 
or other kind of story that you happen to know, besides the 
Fairy Prince^ in whioh a human being takes the form of a. bird, 
or other animal. 

8. After reading Young Tandane we feel as if we ourselves 
liad been actually present at the weird midnight scene. It is 
of course useless to try to discover how the poet produces such a 
wonderful effect. He himself could not have told us this. But 
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xm might try to ahow the effect that he has produoed on vou, 
y desoribing ae vividly as poesible the oontents of the bafiad, 
and by quoting any paasages that espeoially affedt you. 

9. In Kempion we are not in Elfland, but in the ase of 
monsters — an age that is not entirely fabulous, though how far it 
coincided with some early age of the human race one cannot say. 
Here too we seem to have been actual spectators of the fray, and 
of the beautiful scene of transformation. Describe these tnings, 
with as much Quotation as you can give, and illustrate by quota- 
tions the wonaerful change from the fuiy and heroism of the 
first part to the tenderness and love expressed in the latter part 
of the poem. 

10. Express, as fully and as accurately as yon can, your own 
feelings in re^trd to the concluding scene of the (Toy OotHtawk — 
whether or not you agree with wlukt I have said in the note to 
the ballad. Can you remember any other story of somewhat 
the same kind? If not, ask someone to tell you about Romeo 
and Juliet. 

11. Etm differs from some other old bcdlads (such as Johnnie 
Armstrong) in depicting the * quality of mercy * and the power of 
love rather than — ^what was perhans too common in that age — 
the delights of vengeance. Give the story, with quotations, in 
such a way as to bnng out this characteristic. 

12. Such exquisite poems as Hden of Kirconndl and Lord 
UUviCs Daughter should be learnt by heart, and perhaps (on 
account of the Scotticisms) written out, rather than repeated 
aloud in class. No attempt should be made to put them into 
any other form, nor to use them for ' language exercises * of any 
kind. 

13. Bishop Haiio is a capital piece for reading aloud in 
class. It IS very dramatic and vigorous ; the tone is half 
humorous, and the language is simj^le. The Royal George might 
be used for like purpose, or for recitation. It will require more 
skill, on account of its lyrical character. 

14. The Wreck qf the ffeaperua is another poem which should 
be learnt by heart, if possible, and not used for language- 
exercises. The story is so simple that it can be given in a few 
words, but the descriptive power and the pathos, in favourable 
cases, have a wonderful influence ; and the oest way of securing 
this influence in pupils is to feel it oneself, axid to try to 
impart it. 



BOOKS THAT MIGHT BE HELPFUL. 

1. Dr. Percy's RdigutB^ in which will be foimd an interesting 
Essay on ' The Ancient Minstrels in England. ' 

2. Sir W. Scott's Mintirtlsy of the ScoUith Border, the Intro- 
duction to which gives an account of the state of the Border 
country in the age of Hotspur, and later. 

3. An article on Ballads, by Mr. Andrew Lang, in Chambers* 
Cyclop, of Engl. Literature. (New edition, Vol. 1., p. 520.) 

4. An article on Ballads, also by Mr. Lang, in the Ehicyclop. 
Britanniea^ Vol. III. 

5. An article on Robin Hood, by Prof. Hales, in the Eiicydop. 
Britannica. 

6. Articles on Ballads and Ballad Music in Grove's Dictionary 
qfJIiueic. (* Art' and * Song.') 

7. The Introduction to Mr. AUingham's Bailed Book in the 
Golden Treasury Series. 

8. S. C. Hall's edition of BrUiak BaUads. (Casscll & Go. 
7s. 6d.) 

9. The one final authority on Old English Ballads and their 
very numerous versions is Prof. Child's work in eight volumes, 
published in America between 1882 and 1898. 

10. An abridgment of Prof. Child's work, edited by Saroent 
and Kittredffe, has just been published (1905) in England by 
Nutt, one volume, li&. 6d. net. 
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The Special Features off this Series 
Inclttde the ffollowing 

(i) The volumes are graduated in difficulty with special reference 
to the scheme of the Board of Education for the teaching 
of the English language and literature. 

(3) The text of each book is sufficient for one term's work. 

(3) The texts are not elaborately annotated, but are provided 

with such Introductions and Notes as may help to an 
intelligent appreciation of the text In the choice of 
matter for notes it is recognised that the pupil wants such 
knowledge as grown up readers also want for the enjoy- 
ment of literature — not philological learning. 

(4) A full Glossary of words likely to be unfamiliar to pupils of 

the age for which the book is intended, and not merely of 
rare or obsolete words. 

(5) A set of Q^estums^ carefully chosen so as to direct the study 

of the book upon right lines and discourage cramming of 
unessential facts. 

(6) Suggested subjects for Short Essays, 

(7) Helps tojurther study, A short list of books, with explanation 

of the way in which, or purpose for which, they are to be 
used. 



